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PREFACE. 



The author's apology for the great length of his 
appendix must be found in the desire expressed by 
some of his friends, that he would release them as 
much as possible from the necessity of having re- 
course to many other works : especially, as in 
country places there is not always the oppor- 
tunity to follow out the references. The time oc- 
cupied in preparing the notes, and carrying them 
through the press, will, he hopes, in addition to 
necessary engagements, explain satisfactorily to 
other friends the reason why the Charge has not 
appeared sooner. He has endeavoured, as far as 
circumstances allowed, to consult the wishes of 
both parties. 

. In reply to several inquiries, he begs to state, 
that the pamphlets by the Rev. Mr. Lorimer and 
the Rev. Mr. Gibson, to which he so frequently 
refers, may be had of Mr. Collins, Glasgow, 
through the medium of any of the London book- 
sellers connected with Scotland. 



VI 

It having been suggested to the author, that 
some good may probably arise from adding to this 
Preface the rules of '* The Hampshire Church of 
England Society," he very readily subjoins them ; 
premising only that the president is the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese, the vice-presidents several 
of the nobility and gentry of the county, together 
with the Dean, Archdeacon, &c. : the secretaries, 
the Rev. the Warden of Winchester , Rev. T. White, 
M.A., Droxford; Rev. E. M'AU, M.A., Win- 
Chester ; that local committees have been formed 
at Alresford, Alton, Andover, Bishop's Waltham, 
Fordingbridge, Newport in the Isle of Wight, Pe- 
tersfield, Portsmouth, Romsey, and Southampton ; 
and that the committee have recommended and 
circulated the following tracts— without, however, 
pledging themselves to every sentiment or expres- 
sion contained in them. 

The Case of the Church of England ; published by Fraser^ London. 

Wilkfl on Church fistablishments ; lUyingtons, London. 

The Established Church a National Blessing; Hatohards, 
London. 

Methodism^ the Churchy and the IHssenters; Mason^ London. 

Cawood's Church and Dissent; Seeleys, London. 

Answer to the Caae of the Dissenters. By^ a Churchman. 
Hatchards^ London. 

A True Statement of the Church's Riches;. Jacob and Johnson> 
Windiester. 

Hook's Two Sermons, on the Church and the Establishment; 
Riyingtoiis^ London. 

Garbett's Two Sermons on the Church ; at Birmingham. 



RULES OF THE SOCIETY, 

Agreed to at a General Meeting held at Wmeheeter, em Tuesday, the 

9nd of December, 1834. 

The Bioht Hon. W. S. B0URN£, in the Chaib. 

1. That this Institution shaU becaUed'^THE HAMPSHIRE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND SOCIETY/' and shaU consist of a 
President^ Vice Presidents^ Treasurer^ Secretaries^ and Lay and 
Clerical Members. 

9. That the object of this Society shall be to watch over the 
interests of the Churchy as by law established. 

3. That, with this ol^ect m yiew, the Society shall endeayour to 
diffuse a knowledge of the constitution and principles of the Church, 
and to promote an at|;achme9t to its doctrines and discipline, by 
the circulation of tracts and otherwise. 

4. That it shall also be one object of this Society to promote and 
assist in the preparation of Addresses to the King, and Petitions to 
the two Houses of Parliament, in behalf of the Church, whenever 
circumstances may arise which require the same. 

5. That this Society shall exert itself in supporting local Com- 
mittees throughout the county ; that it shall also forward a copy 
of its rules, and a brief abstract of its proceedings, to various parts 
of the kingdom, wherever there may appear to be an opening for 
the establishment of a kindred Institution ; and, further, that it 
shall at all times be ready to hold a friendly communication with 
all similar Societies. 

6. That whilst the Members of this Society are strenuous in 
maintaining the integrity of the Established Church in its doctrines 
and discipline, they desire to express a spirit of Christian charity 
towards all who dissent from the Church ; and they also wish to 
declare their readiness to co-operate with their spiritual Rulers in 
such measures as may be sanctioned by them, should any thing, 
from the lapse of years or altered circumstances, appear to require 
renewal or correction. 

7. That every Member of the Established Church who shall con. 
tribute the sum of 2s. 6d. or more annually, or two guineas or more 
at one time, shall be a Member of this Society. 
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8. That the Members of this Society shall^ individually and per- 
sonally^ endeavour^ by eyery means in their power^ to interest the 
Laity of the Church of England of all ranks in behalf of this Insti- 
tution. 

9. That the business of this Society shall be conducted by a 
Committee ; and> that the following Persons (being Members of 
this Society) do constitute the Committee^ viz. — 

The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Secretaries of 

this Society ; 
The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Secretaries of 

the Local Institutions in connexion with this Society ; 
The Dean and Prebendaries of Winchester ; 
The Chancellor and Archdeacon of ditto ; 
The Warden, Fellows, and Masters of Winchester College ; 
The Rural Deans of the Archdeaconry of Winchester, and 
The Clergy residing within the limits of the same. 

10. That the Committee be empowered to add to their numbers 
any other persons^ Lay or Clerical, whom they may deem likely to 
render service to the Society. 

11. That the Committee shall meet at Winchester on the first 
Tuesday in every month, and at any other times when summoned 
for special business by the Secretaries at the request of any five of 
its Members. 

13. That at all Meetings of the Committee five of its Members 
be sufficient to form a quorum. 

13. That on the first Tuesday in December annually, there shall 
be a General Meeting of the Members of the Society at Winchester ; 
at which Meeting the Secretaries shall present a Statement of the 
Proceedings of the Society during the past year, together with an 
Account of its Receipts and Expenditure. 

14. That at all Meetings of the Committee, previously to entering 
on business. Prayers, selected from the Church Liturgy, shall be 
offered up to Almighty God for his aid and blessing. 

15. That a Copy of these Rules be sent to every Member of this 
Society, and to the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, and 
Secretaries of the Local Committees. 
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A CHARGE, 
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My REVEREND BRETHREN, 

Were it permitted me, in addressing you on this 
occasion, to select my own topics, I could find 
many subjects far more grateful to my feelings 
than are those to which my attention will now be 
directed. But the peculiar circumstances of the 
times seem to leave me no choice. Anxious as we 
are to live peaceably with all men, yet, at meet- 
ings like the present, to be silent under the impu- 
tations which are from many quarters brought 
against the Church of England, would not fail to 
be construed into an abandonment of her cause, 
and might be seriously prejudicial to the interests 
of religion. This is my apology for addressing 
you in terms which may perhaps have a controver- 
sial aspect : it shall be my endeavour, at any rate, 
to beware of a controversial spirit • 

The absence, indeed, of that spirit, so far as the 
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Church is concerned, is one of the most gratifying 
circumstances upon which a Christian can dwell 
in these disturbed and eventful times. If in any 
case there have been among our friends and de- 
fenders a different feeling, it is an exception to the 
general rule. Our motto has been that of the 
apostle, '* Jeiw^ reviled, we bless :^' our general 
practice, ** to do good to them that hate us, to pray 
for them that despitefully use us and persecute us.'' 

And here I am bound, in justice, to make a 
marked distinction between two classes of persons, 
who are commonly designated by the same title, 
and are supposed to march under the same banner. 
Thie religious dissenter is not to be confounded with 
the political dissenter. Among the religious dis- 
senters, as we most cheerfully admit, are doubt- 
less many good and valuable men : and I have 
reason to believe that there is a large body, who 
view the proceedings of their political associates 
with strong disapprobation. It were certainly to 
be wished that they would, in justice both to them- 
selves and us, and also to the claims of piety and 
truthj give some public expression to that feeling 
— that they would come forward and rebuke the 
presumption which has had the boldness to claim 
them as abettors of its ungodly movements. Such 
a step they have not yet taken : but we will not on 
that account withhold the just tribute of respect, or 
refuse to give them credit for the better disposi- 
tions which we believe them to possess. 
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It would be unpardonable, while touching upon 
these matters, were I to omit special mention of 
that body of Christians, who, holding a sort of 
middle station between the Church and dissent, 
are in numbers and influence far superior to any 
sect in this country ; — I allude to the Methodists ; 
not to all the persons who are now called by that 
name, but to that division of them which is incom- 
parably the largest, the followers of the late Rev. 
John Wesley. 

However much we may regret even their partial 
aberration from the order and discipline of the 
Church, yet it has been sufiiciently proved, both 
by their own authorized publications,* and by 
the recent measures of the conference in London, t 
that as a body they retain, like their founder, an 
affectionate regard to the National Establishment ; 
that they rejoice in its welfare, and heartily wish 
it more abundant success.;}; 

This friendly feeling is the more gratifying, at 
the present moment, because of the activity of our 
enemies, and the peculiar warfare which they have 
recently carried on. I would not insinuate that 
they do not themselves suppose their statements to 
be correct, and their reasoning to be sound and just ; 
but certainly their arguments are often more plausi- 
ble than solid, and their alleged facts are not always 
to be implicitly believed. § Did the time permit, I 

* Note A. t Note B. 

+ Note C. § Note D. 
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would substantiate this assertion by numerous 
proofs : but I must be content with a few instances, 
in the way of specimen : only premising, that if it 
had been the intention of our opponents to carry 
their designs at any rate, and with no scrupulosity 
as to the means, they could scarcely have devised 
a plan more suited to their purpose than that 
which they have often unhappily pursued. 

1. We are told, then, that the Dissenters are 
the majority of the population ; and the inference, 
I suppose, meant to be deduced from it is, that the 
Established Church is no longer to be kept up. 

So far as this argument is concerned, it is not 
directed against the existence of religious establish- 
ments altogether ; that is a point to be settled on 
other grounds ; the propriety of an establishment 
is in this argument tacitly conceded ; it assumes 
only, that if there be an establishment, the religion 
to be established ought to be that of the majo- 
rity. The pretendedyhc* I will examine presently ; 
let us attend first to the reasoning. 

Upon this principle, it is evident that no regard 
is to be had to the truth, as such ; to the scriptural 
character of the religion which is patronized by 
the majority, or to the purity of their worship. It 
is the religion o the majority, and that suflSces. 
The right religion was not, therefore, in old times, 
the religion of Noah, but of nations whom the 
long-suffering of God could no further endure : 
not of Elijah, even according to the institution of 



Jehovah himself, but of the adherents of Baal ; 
not of St. Paul and his converts at Ephesus, but 
of the worshippers of the great goddess Diana. 
In Ireland it is at this day the Roman Catholic 
religion ; in England, as they tell us, not that of 
the Church at any rate ; it must be the religion of 
the majority, and the majority are said to be disr 
senters. 

But dissent, as such, is no religion ; it em- 
braces denominations very different in their views, 
and some classes who are regarded by other divisions 
among themselves as scarcely entitled even to the 
name of Christian. Now, suppose that there are 
fifty of these various denominations in a Christian 
country ; is an existing Establishment to be over- 
thrown because in numerical strength it does not 
exceed them all ? If, for the sake of argument, we 
admit the principle of a majority being necessarily 
right in deciding this question of Establishments, it 
must be the majority of one class of Christians over 
anj/ other class, not over all other classes combined! 
The inquiry in England should be, not whether the 
members of the Church are more numerous than 
all the other denominations united ; but, whether 
its collective strength be greater than that of any 
sect taken separately : this is the only way in 
which the principle can be fairly applied. 

We have further to observe that, in order to 
ascertain the present relative numbers of the re- 
spective parties, a census ought to be taken daily 
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and hourly in every part of the kingdom. We 
know, perhaps, the sort of religion which pleases 
the majority to-day ; but who shall tell us what 
may happen to-morrow ? 

With respect to the alleged fact^ that the dis- 
senters constitute a majority of the population, 
we have evidence to the contrary. From data 
supplied by themselves, and on a calculation most 
favourable to them, dissenters of all sorts may be 
estimated at about one-twelfth of the population ; 
the Wesleyan Methodists, whom I carefully dis- 
tinguish from dissenters, at perhaps a like pro- 
portion. So little stress is to be laid upon 
the mere assertions of our enemies, however 
loudly proclaimed, and however confidently re- 
peated ! * 

2. I proceed to another topic. 

It is laid down as a principle^ by the political re- 
ligionist, that no man ought to be taxed for a re- 
ligion which he does not profess, and from which 
he derives no advantage ; and it is affirmed as a 
fact, that the Dissenters are taxed for the Church, 
and that it confers on them no benefit. 

The principle virtually asserts that no man is to 
be taxed for any thing which is not beneficial to 
himself individually. For the good of the com- 
munity he is of course to pay nothing. He is not 
to allow a public grant to be made for eminent 
services to the state, nor a starving dependency to 

* Note E. 



be relieved, nor a slave colony to be emancipated, 
if these measures involve expense, unless it can be 
proved that he gains some direct personal ad- 
vantage. 

But this is not all. The principle must allow 
every man to judge as to this matter for himself. 
The question with him is, not whether, upon a large 
and enlightened view of the subject, he does not, 
by sharing in the general prosperity, receive an 
equivalent for his tax, nor even whether he receives 
direct individual benefit ; but whether he conceives 
that he has an adequate return. Upon such a 
principle, it is obvious that the social state could 
not be maintained ; no general tax could be en- 
forced ; no general system which involves expense 
could be adopted ; almost every projected public 
improvement must be abandoned ; there must be 
an end even to the judicial institutions of the 
country.* 

It is obvious, then, that the principle is one which 
cannot generally be maintained and why should 
it be held valid, alone or especially^ in the case 
of religion ? 

But is it true that the dissenter derives no benefit 
from the Church ? Is it the fact that her ad- 
vantages are confined exclusively to the members 
of her own communion ? 

Let us examine the question. 

* Note F. 
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(1.) Consider the necessary effect of our places of 
worship, — The total number of benefices, or more 
properly separate incumbencies, in this country, is 
about 10,700 ; the number of church places of wor- 
ship within these districts is considerably greater. 
In each of these places is heard the sound of the 
Sabbath bell, reminding all that hear it of the re- 
turn of God's holy day, and inviting them to his 
house of prayer. Doubtless there are many per- 
sons who discover nothing attractive in the sound, 
nothing holy in the work to which it calls them. 
But to a large body of our countrymen the door of 
that house is not opened in vain ; and multitudes 
of them are led thither every week to listen to the 
glad tidings of the gospel, and to unite in the ser- 
vices of christian worship. Can any sensible man 
question, as it respects the population generally, 
the mighty effects of these weekly associations, and 
these regular means of grace ? Can it be doubted 
that a vast influence is thus every where at work, 
operating beneficially upon the moral feelings and 
character of the people at large ? Can any deno- 
mination of men truly say, *^ We are not the better 
for it ?"• 

Even in the sordid view of mere pecuniary 
expense, the benefit is too plain to be denied. 
If there were no such influence at work, must not 
our prisons be multiplied, and our police be in- 
creased, and the whole system for the prevention 

* Note G. 
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and punishment of crime be enlarged and ex 
tended ? and can this be done without a corre- 
sponding increase of taxation ? 

Looking to matters of yet deeper interest — could 
we hope that, when the moral pestilence is no 
longer checked by so powerful an agent as the 
parochial system, we could by any care close 
against it our own habitations, and preserve our 
children and domestics from its destructive attacks ? 

The benefits, then, arising from the Established 
Church, are of such a nature, and are so widely 
diffused, that every man has in some manner the 
advantage of them. A city that is set on a hill can- 
not he hid; — the light which emanates from these 
sanctuaries pervades, in a greater or less degree, 
the whole of the country. 

It is no answer to say, * ' Let us destroy the 
Establishment, and we will introduce a system 
more beneficial." Be it so : that, however, is a 
point yet to be proved. The question now is this^ 
and this only : — ^* Does the dissenter derive benefit 
from the Church ?" Neither is it any answer to 
reply, that in this view the churchman derives 
advantage from the dissenter. We readily admit 
that some beneficial influence must arise from 
public worship among Christians of every denomi- 
nation : we allow that a truly good man, whatever 
be his title, shines with a happy effect upon the 
population around him. We acknowledge that, in 
the degree in which any class of Christians pro- 
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motes good order and good morals, it confers a 
benefit upon all classes : my argument implies 
this admission, and I can have no hesitation to 
make it. 

(2.) But to take higher ground. 

It will not be denied that the words of our Lord 
to his immediate followers, — Ye are the salt of the 
earth : ye are the light of the woi^ldj—hsye a just 
application to every genuine Christian. Not only, 
as a light of the world, does he spread through its 
dark places the light of a good example and of holy 
truth ; but, as the salt of the earth, he is one of 
those agents of a gracious Providence, who keep 
the earth from corruption. If God's judgments are 
abroad ; if pestilence be hanging upon our shores ; 
if, from any cause, the foundations of the land are 
shaking ;— for the sake of men like him shall the 
plague often be arrested, the judgment turned 
aside, and peace and plenty be still numbered 
among our blessings. Yes ; in this way the poorest 
Christian has an influence upon the destiny of 
nations, of which the mere politicians of this world 
have generally no conception. That there are 
many true Christians in the Church of England, 
will probably not be denied, even by those who 
have strangely discovered that it destroys more souls 
than it saves. If the observation of the founder of 
the Methodists be admissible in reference to a na- 
tional fast,— '' Surely God is well pleased even 
with this acknowledgment, that he governs the 
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world, and even the outward humiliation of a na- 
tion may be rewarded with outward blessings;"* 
will there be no benefit from the solemn worship 
of every Sunday ? and can the dissenter so detach 
himself from the great family of his countrymen, 
that he shares not in the blessing ?-(• 

(3.) I turn to another benefit. 

It is of high concern to all who have at heart 
the interests of religion, that they should possess 
satisfactory evidences of the truth and inspiration of 
the Holy ScriptureSj and just vindications of the 
doctrines of the gospeL It is with pleasure that we 
can adduce, in reference to these subjects, several 
distinguished names which were not of the Esta- 
blished Church. We value their writings, and we 
honour their Christian efforts. But we do them no 
injury in stating, that among the most eminent 
writers of this class are to be found many of the 
bright ornaments of our own church. Among the 
noblest champions of the faith once delivered to 
the saints, are those who were educated in her 
universities, and ministered in her sanctuary. Has 
the dissenter ever read their writings, and risen 
from the perusal without benefit ? Are they un- 
known in his family and slighted by his minister ? 
Is that noble storehouse of spiritual weapons, which 
their wisdom and piety contributed to raise, uu- 

* Journal, March 12, 1762. \ Note H. 
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visited by the pious nonconformist ? or does he 
look at its treasures only to despise them ? We 
know the contrary.* 

(4.) Concerning the benefit of the Holy Scriptures^ 
it would in this place be worse than superfluous to 
expatiate. 

To whom, then, do we owe the authorized version 
which we use? Confessedly, to churchmen. What 
has been the effect of it in regard to corrupt and 
spurious translations ? They have been utterly 
unable to make head against it. Improved versions, 
as they are called, even when proceeding from 
Dissenters, have been so little countenanced by 
that body in general, as to show, in^ the strongest 
light, the prevailing attachment to the authorized 
version, and the benefit derived from it. When 
it shall have been proved that this version is of 
use only to churchmen, we must relinquish the 
argument ; but till that shall have been done, we 
must affirm the conclusion which inevitably fol- 
lows. 

(5.) The inference to be drawn from the exertions 
of the Church in promoting objects of a decidedly 
religious character^ tends strongly the same way ; 
inasmuch as it provokes others to a pious and 
charitable emulation. We give full credit to those 
who are not of our communion, for their exer- 
tions in the cause of education, of Tract Societies, 

♦ Note I. 
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of Missionary Societies, of the circulation of the 
Scriptures, and for any other good work of a similar 
kind, in which they are engaged. So far, too, as 
we have been stimulated by their activity, we will 
not be slow to acknowledge the obligation : but 
it can scarcely be denied that the Church has on 
these grounds peculiar and pre-eminent claims to 
public gratitude. I need not remind you, my 
reverend brethren, of the date of the Societies for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, and for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, nor of their invaluable 
labours in the way of missions, of education, and 
of the distribution of the Scriptures and tracts, 
during a long period, when no other class of 
Christians in this country appears to have taken 
a share in these benevolent undertakings ; nor 
need I to tell here of the prodigiously increased 
and successful efforts of the Church in these re- 
spective departments in modem times. As it was 
the Establishment which first gave itself effectively 
to these Christian labours, so has it risen with 
the rising spirit which itself had done so much to 
create ; and with its million, or nearly so, of chil- 
dren now under education in this country, and 
with the noble resources which its members an- 
nually supply for distributing the word of God at 
home and abroad, for sending forth Christian 
teachers on their heavenly ministry, for pro- 
moting in all ways — even through other channels 
besides its own — the religious benefit of all men, 
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it presents a spectacle which every good man, we 
might suppose, must contemplate with inexpres- 
sible delight. It will not be among the least 
pleasant of the reflections connected with these 
subjects, that others have profited by our example, 
and been stimulated by it to a like work of Chris- 
tian benevolence. Even while contemplating the 
labours and wonderful success of our venerated 
Swartz, we shall experience a yet more lively joy 
from adverting to the mighty influence which they 
must necessarily have had in awakening the mis- 
sionary spirit of this country, and exciting the 
great missionary movements which are now in 
progress.* 

How far this reasoning may apply to chari- 
ties for common objects of mercy, conducted 
indiscriminately by churchmen and dissenters, — 
such as hospitals, infirmaries, asylums, — I leave 
to others to decide ; but the almost incredible pre- 
ponderance of subscriptions from churchmen which 
every annual report exhibits, must at least be 
deemed worthy of remark, especially as it proves 
that were their subscriptions withdrawn, some of 
these public institutions must cease to exist. Can 
the conclusion be evaded, that the poor afilicted 
dissenter experiences benefit from the overflowings 
of churchmen's generosity? We by no means im- 
pute to dissenters a want of charitable feeling, or 
deny that they contribute in proportion to their 

^ Note K. 
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wealth and numbers ; but that concession takes 
nothing from the strength of the case ; in the pro- 
portion in which the poor sufferers, who are not of 
the church, have the advantage of church contri- 
butions, I do not exactly see how the conclusion 
can be evaded, that our debtors they are, or why 
the acknowledgment is so generally withheld.* 

(6.) Neither is the national church without an 
important effect upon the welfare of dissenters, as 
connected toith the education, respectability, and 
comfort of their ministers. 

The minister of the Establishment is in general 
a well-educated man ; hence the standard of edu- 
cation must be raised among all ministers : a race 
of ignorant teachers would not long be endured by 
any class of Christians in this country. Is that the 
case where national religious establishments are 
unknown? To settle the point, let us turn to 
America. According to the best American autho- 
rities, the whole number of living, regular edu- 
cated ministers in the United States, in 1831, did 
not exceed 4,670, for a population of twelve mil- 
lions and a half, and for churches rated at 8,000 ; 
so that if the actual entire number of ministers be, 
as reported by our opponents, 11,000, there must 
be upwards of 6,000 uneducated ; and if there 
were no vacancies, three-fourths of the churches 
must be in the hands of persons themselves un- 
taught, f 

* Note L. f Glasgow Tracts, No. IV. p. 32. 
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Again ; the provision made by ancient bene- 
factors in this country for the support of the clergy, 
and for the maintenance of Christian worship, has 
led, in not a few instances, to endowments among 
the dissenters ; and it is universally conceded that 
the settled minister of every congregation is en- 
titled to a respectable maintenance. That such 
maintenance is always aflPorded I do not affirm ; 
but with whatever defectiveness in the application 
of the principle, the condition of the minister is 
not such as is stated to exist in America, where, 
as we are assured by a well-known and credible 
minister of that country, '* no minister of any Pro- 
testant denomination, to my knowledge, has ever 
received a sufficient living two years in succes- 
sion ;"* where Dr. Payson's father, ^^ like most mi- 
nisters of country parishes y'' derived the means of 
supporting his family from a farm which his sons 
assisted in cultivating ; where even the cele- 
brated Dr. Dwight, when engaged on Sundays in 
his ministerial labours, was at one period of his 
life left to work after the same fashion during the 
week ; f and where the salary of a minister is in 
some cases below that of a day labourer.;}; 

So little, indeed, does the ministerial character 
in America necessarily carry with it a title to re- 
spect, that a system has been introduced of hiring 
and dismissing ministers at the pleasure of the 

* Glasgow Tracts, No. IV. p. 37. f Ibid. p. 36. 

I Ibid. p. 37. 
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congregation ;* and although this happily is not 
the case in England , yet the tendency of the 
voluntary system is proved by recent instances of 
some notoriety to be in that direction ; the check 
afforded by the establishment will, it is hoped, 
prove sufficient to prevent, among all classes of 
Christians, the growth of so baneful a scheme.f 

7. The established church is likewise a great 
security to dissenters for the continuance aiiumg 
them of sound religious principles. 

We confess that, notwithstanding the influence 
of the Establishment, Socinianism has but too suc- 
cessfully carried its inroads into the regions of 
dissent, and that it still appears to be progressive. 
But lamentable as is the fact, and deplorably as 
even some of their academies have withered under . 
its shade, how much greater would have been the 
evil but for the protection afforded by the national 
Church ! 

The Socinians make no secret of their convic- 
tion, that this is the grand impediment to their 
more complete success; J and with these views it is 
very natural for them to aim at her destruction- 
She is in this land the great bulwark of the truth ; 
and did not her ramparts afford protection to the 
orthodox classes of dissent, there is but too much 
reason to fear that their light would soon become 
dim, and that a cold creed, and a so-called rational 
religion — if both parties should not previously fall 

* IWd, p. 38. t Note M. X Note N. 
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prostrate before a yet more powerful enemy* — 
would seize to a far greater extent upon the pulpits 
where taught the Doddridges, and the Henrys, 
and the Baxters of other times. 

There is much yet to be added upon this part 
of my subject. I might enlarge upon the happy 
effect of the national Church in diffusing a general 
respect and taste for religion, which assists in 
gaining to any teacher of it a respectful hearing, 
and in procuring for him a regular congregation. 
I might appeal to its example of moderation as a 
mighty preservative from religious extravagances : 
I might speak of it as affording security to every 
sect against the hostility of a rival denomination : 
I might exhibit it as affording to men of all sects, 
where the case demands it, an invaluable city of 
refuge ; — ^but the time forbids. Enough, I trust, 
has been said, to show, to the satisfaction of every 
moderate and intelligent man, that the doctrine of 
^* No benefit from the Church," which we hear 
proclaimed so loudly as an undoubted axiom, a 
clear and self-evident truth, rests upon no manner 
of foundation, and is directly in opposition to 
fact. 

How inconsistent with the religion of our blessed 
Saviour is the whole principle to which I have now 
drawn your attention, needs scarcely to be pointed 
out — * ' I will contribute nothing, " it exclaims ; * ^ no, 
not for a religious object, not even for the salvation 

* Note O. 
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of my own poor countrymen, when I get nothing 
in return. No contribution, if I can have no re- 
compense." '' When thou makest a feast, call the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind : and thou shalt 
be blessed ; for they cannot recompense thee : for 
thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the 
just/' 

Suppose, then, we should even admit that the 
dissenter is taxed for the maintenance of the 
Church, his argument would be indefensible ; but 
I deny the fact. The question is, as you know, 
about tithes for the minister, and church-rates 
for the repairs of the parish church and the main- 
tenance of public worship. And I speak, as do 
our opponents, of the Church of England esta- 
blished in this kingdom. 

That tithes are not a tax, has been proved too 
often to require many observations here. They 
are known to be a definite portion of the produce, 
which must go to some person as the owner, and 
the law of England settled that question many 
ages ago. The government may doubtless take 
away the property, either of the tithe-owner, or 
of the landlord, and may give it to another person ; 
but unless it can destroy the produce of the soil, 
or can enact and enforce a law, that for one-tenth of 
the produce nothing shall be allowed to any man, an 
equivalent both for rent and tithe must be paid 
by the tenant somewhere. From this consequence 

c 2 
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even the alleged omnipotence of parliament cannot 
release him.* 

Church-rates for the repairs of the parish 
church and the maintenance of the public service, 
stand upon a like foundation with tithes. The 
common argument, which defends the principle 
of these rates, on the ground of general benefit to 
the community, is undoubtedly a just one ; but it 
does not put forth the whole strength of the case. 
From very ancient times, property has been sub- 
ject to this particular charge ; the present owners, 
whether dissenters or churchmen, have purchased 
or inherited it on these terms ; and persons erect- 
ing buildings on new ground, have done so with 
the knowledge of their liability to the rate in 
question, and have regulated their terms accord- 
ingly. 

To abolish the payment now is to rob the Church, 
in order to benefit some other party ; to take his 
property from the right owner, and to transfer it 
to those who have given for it no consideratiuon, 
and have no title to it whatever. 

Whether an alteration of the existing system 
can be made, which, retaining the principle, shall 
correct any misapplication of the rates, and 
render them effective for their object, I do not in 
this place offer an opinion. f 

The assertion, then, that the Church derives 
support from the taxes is destitute of truth. 

* Note p. t Note Q. 
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But I must proceed one step farther ; although 
the dissenter is not taxed for the churchman, the 
churchman is taxed for the dissenter. 

In proof of this, I need only to mention the 
annual grant, known by the name of Regium 
Donum^ which is applied exclusively to the be- 
nefit of ministers not belonging to the Church. 
This gift was originally from the crown ; but for 
the last thirty years it has been among the re- 
gular grants voted by parliament. Witliout going 
into the question, how far it ought to be consi- 
dered now as partaking of its original character, 
this at least is clear, that if, according to the 
offensive language of the day, the term state- 
paupers be applicable to any class of ministers, 
these are at least not the ministers of the Church 
of England. 

What effect may follow the resolution passed a 
short time ago, at a meeting of a large body of the 
three denominations, condemnatory of the grant, 
remains to be seen. 

. Concerning that other parliamentary grant to 
the College of Maynooth, I scarcely need to ob- 
serve that it goes entirely to the Roman Ca- 
tholics. 

The Church has no concern with either of 
these grants, but to bear its share in the payment 
of them.* 

Nothing, however, it seems, will satisfy our as- 

* Note R. 
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sailantSy but that we shall be compelled to adopt 
the voluntary system — a system which professes 
to sifpport religion by voluntary payments. 

It is not meant, I presume, that no place of 
worship shall be endowed; for dissenters have 
many endowments : and the well-known case of 
Lady Hewley's charity does not indicate a desire 
to resign them.* The sacrifice is to be made by 
the Church ; there is, according to their own 
language, to be no state-church— no species of re- 
ligious establishment. 

That the proposed system would not, at this day, 
meet the religious wants of the nation has been 
proved again and again. It may collect congrega- 
tions in wealthy and populous towns ; but it will 
leave the inhabitants of our villages miserably des- 
titute. f Of the justice of this remark, any man 
may convince himself who looks only at the present 
state of Great Britain. Notwithstanding the ge- 
neral respect for religion which is created by our 
Church establishments, and notwithstanding the 
acknowledged want of more enlarged means of 
instruction than those establishments have hitherto 
been able to supply, yet even in this country the 
voluntary system has met with little comparativie 
success. In proof of this assertion, I advert to the 
small progress which it has made, as indicated by 
the amount of its congregations ; by its feeble efibrts 
in small country places ; by the great number of 

♦ Note S. t Note T. 
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poor districts, where, on account of the poverty of 
the people, no attempt has been made; by the dif- 
ficulties which it finds in maintaining its existing 
places of worship;* and by the hard measure 
which it is ojpten compelled to deal out to its 
ministers.f These are not pleasant topics ; and I 
dwell upon them no further than is absolutely 
necessary for my argument. How the system 
works in England we all know ; and we find from 
the publications of the day, that it is not more 
effective in Scotland. J 

When pointing, however, to facts of this nature, 
we are reminded, that '' in Great Britain the 
system is not allowed its full play and action ; it 
is thwarted in its movements by national churches. 
If you would see it in its native energies you must 
go to a country where state interference is un- 
known. In America the experiment has been 
fairly tried, and there it has been followed by 
complete success." We accept the reference, and 
will be content to have the question decided on 
American ground. § 

None of us, I presume, will deny that there are 
many excellent persons on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; and many of us could probably speak, 
from personal knowledge, of American ministers 
who do honour to their sacred calling. We may 
likewise reasonably believe, that in every denomi- 
nation which holds the essential doctrines of the 

♦ Note U. t Note V. % Note W. § Note X. 
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gospel, some persons are to be found who adorn 
their Christian profession. We would go farther ; 
and acknowledge that religion, to a certain extent, 
even flourishes in America. Our prepossessions 
and wishes would lead us to look at every thing 
connected with the United States in the most 
favourable light. We do not forget that the lan- 
guage of England is their mother tongue ; and that 
by manners, and laws, and ancient recollections, 
we have a thousand common sympathies, which 
must bind us more closely to them than to any 
other nation in the world. But notwithstanding 
these feelings, it is impossible to resist the plain 
evidence of facts ; and seldom has the religious 
state of any country been exhibited to the world by 
a body of witnesses so various, so respectable, so 
free from all unfavourable bias, and possessing 
such unquestionable and ample sources of correct 
information. 

The whole subject has been thoroughly examined 
by the Rev. Mr. Lorimer of Glasgow : and to his 
able and conclusive publications, I beg leave to 
refer you. To his work I am indebted for the 
statements concerning America which have already 
been made : they obviously bear upon my present 
topic with considerable force ; and for the sake of 
brevity I shall say very little in addition.* 

I would simply propose a few plain questions. 

Does the system adopted in that country check 

* Note Y. 
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the increase of infidelity and unscriptural opinions ? 
On the contrary, these abound in a degree happily 
unknown to the inhabitants of Great Britain.* 

Is it unfavourable to Popery? — In the year 1791, 
the first Roman Catholic bishopric was established 
in the United States ; in 1831, there were twelve. 
In 1789, the number of Roman Catholics appears 
to have been 18,000 ; in 1827, it was 300,000 ; in 
1830, 500,000 ; in 1833, 800,000. Here is an in- 
crease of forty-five times in forty-four years. This 
can be explained only by the supposition of extensive 
proselytism. The Roman Catholics are now among 
the most numerous denominations in that part of 
America, — and they are by far the most united.f 

Does the voluntary principle promote among 
professed Christians a spirit of concord, % and dis- 
courage fanaticism ?— The division of religious sects 
is almost incredible ; § and extravagances || of re- 
ligious practice prevail to a most appalling extent. 

Has the system proved itself adequate to meet 
the religious wants of the population ? — So scanty 
is the support commonly afibrded to ministers, 
that one third part of the churches actually in ex- 
istence appears to be unsupplied ; and the best 
American authorities speak of their destitute popu- 
lation as consisting of several millions.^ 

Has the system tended, in any signal manner, 

* Note Z. t Glasgow Tracts, pp. 56 — 60. 
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to promote a love of justice and a spirit of kindness 
and humanity ? — Out of twenty-four states, eleven 
are at this moment slave states. The number of 
the slaves is estimated at more than two millions ; 
and there appears at present but little hope of any 
mitigation of their hard and cruel bondage. * 

So that whilst the scheme essentially fails in this 
country, where there is an establishment, it fails 
more signally in America, where there is not ; — 
upon ground, let it be remembered, chosen by our 
opponents for themselves, and with all the sup- 
posed advantages to their cause which they could 
possibly hope for. 

I cannot, however, dismiss the subject without 
two additional remarks. 

The first is, that even if the case of America had 
been as strongly for the political dissenter, as it is 
clearly against him, he has no right to take us to 
that part of the world for the settlement of the 
question. Ours is an old country \ an Established 
Church has always existed here from the earlier 
periods of Christianity ; and the habits, and feel- 
ings, and most cherished associations, of a vast 
majority of the people, are intimately interwoven 
with it. America is a new country. Our govern- 
ment is a constitutional monarchy ; that of America 
a republic, or combination of states ; — a most im- 
portant distinction, and worthy of far more atten- 
tion than has yet been paid to it. The question 

* Note B b. 
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with us is not merely the adoption of a free-trade 
system in religion , but the breaking-up of existing 
institutions to make way for it. And the warmest 
abettor of such a change must perceive that the new 
order of things is, in America, of a date too recent 
to justify much confidence in its eventual success. 
What will be the tale twenty years hence ? If 
Popery should advance, as it has done for the last 
few years, it will have nearly engulphed all other 
religious denominations.* 

My second remark is, that although there is no 
lack of freedom for sects of all sorts in the United 
States, — and although a Christian country cannot 
well exist with less interference on the part of the 
public authorities in questions of religion, — yet 
surely the consistent dissenter should look out for 
some other country, if he would give a just speci- 
men of the working of his principles. For the 
state there does interfere with religion. "At 
one time," says Mr. Lorimer, ''the civil magis- 
trate may have interposed more largely than at 
another ; but all along, and down to the present 
hour, Christianity, in America, has been, and con- 
tinues to be, indebted to the coimtenance and sup- 
port of the state : and it will be difficult to prove, 
that the condition of morality and religion in that 
country would have been as favourable as it now 
is, had it not been for this application of the church 
established principle. Christianity is recognized 

* Note C c. 
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there ; the sabbath protected ; blasphemy punished ; 
the sanctity of an oath guarded ; schools, in which 
the Bible is read, upheld ; and all by compulsory 
means. The irreligious, the Jew, the infidel, the 
atheist, however numerous, though far more nu- 
merous than the dissenters of Scotland, and able 
to employ the very same arguments against the 
civil sanction of Christianity in America, which 
dissenters here employ against established churches, 
yet dare not oppose. Their money is taken from 
them, by taxes, to uphold a religious system which 
they disapprove, and they are compelled to con- 
tribute to the support of privileged opinions and 
institutions which they conscientiously abhor."* 

But do we contend, then, that under all circum- 
stances of society the voluntary system must fail ? 

Certainly not. On the contrary, in the earlier 
periods of the Church it was found abundantly 
effective. In fact, neither the Church of England, 
nor the Church of Rome, was ever endowed by 
the state. Their endowments were strictly volun- 
tary. We have seen with our own eyes churches 
and chapels, recently built by individual benevo- 
lence in this county — we have seen that same indi- 
vidual benevolence employed in providing for the 
minister. Will it, or ought it ever to, be pretended, 
that these churches were built by the nation ? that 
these endowments were conferred by the state? 
Yet this is only a continuance of the system, 

* See Mr. Lorimer's Reply to Mr. Colton, in the Church of 
Scotland Magazine, No. III. p. 119. 
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which gave originally to the Church of England 
its buildings and its endowments. That public aid 
has on some occasions been afforded for the erection 
of churches in this country, we gladly acknowledge : 
but all the estates, of every description, whether 
belonging to bishoprics, colleges, cathedrals, or 
parishes, were voluntary donations; and if kings 
contributed, they did it from their own private 
means, — an act, therefore, defensible on the 
very ground upon which dissenters rest their 
vindication of the original Megium Donum. All 
that the state ever did, either for the Church of 
England ox the Church of Rome, was to legalize 
these bequests ; and to that state-protection every 
endowed dissenting chapel in this kingdom is as 
truly indebted as the Church of England herself. 

But what then, it is replied, do you say to the 
establishment of the Church by Constantine ? 
Simply this; that I scarcely know of any greater 
misrepresentations than are so frequently and so 
confidently put forth about the doings of Con- 
stantine ; and I afiirm, that neither he, nor any 
of his successors, gave to the Church a state 
endowment. So many and so great are the mis- 
conceptions on these subjects, that I cannot here 
undertake the exposure of them. Permit me 
rather to refer you to an admirable pamphlet on 
" The Principle of Voluntary Churches," &c., by 
the Rev, James Gibson, of Glasgow ; — another of 
that band of excellent and able men in the north 
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of the island, who have rendered to the great na- 
tional establishments of our country, in this the 
hour of their peril, a service as seasonable as it is 
important.* 

It appears, then, that the proposal of the volun- 
tary Advocate is, in truth, only to call us back to 
the old system from which our present endowments 
are derived : to confiscate the gifts which have 
been made to the Church in past ages, in order to 
commence the whole work afresh : to root up that 
goodly vine, which for centuries hsiS filled the landj 
sending out her boughs into the sea, and her branches 
into the river, merely to see how it will flourish 
when planted again. 

Yet what more desirable result can be hoped for 
from the experiment than that which we actually 
witness in the establishment of the Church of Eng- 
land, with a place of worship and a minister in 
every little district of the country?! defective, to a 
certain extent, in its operation, we admit ; one 
reason is obvious : on account of the robberies 
committed by some ancient spoilers, we want the 
means of building churches and locating ministers 
in a manner adequate to the wants of the increas- 
ing population ;;{; but is it not a much easier thing 
to complete what is so far advanced towards per- 
fection, than to build up the entire fabric anew ? 
Where, then, is the wisdom of the voluntary 
scheme ? and on what principle, especially if it is 
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to commence by the confiscation of existing volun- 
tary endowments, can the political religionist, with 
any show of consistency, defend it ? 

He complains of state interference. Is he aware, 
then, of the mischiefs to which his scheme might 
lead without that interposition ? Does he not know 
that all the countries in Europe have found it ne- 
cessary to check and control its operation ?* and 
that without the directing power of the state there 
could be no security for the right distribution of 
voluntary gifts, and the just application of them for 
the general benefit ? History and experience will 
confirm the assertion, that the only system which 
can ever be effective is the parochial system, under 
the sanction and control of the statcf" 

Did the time permit, I should be glad to say a 
few words on some other matters which have been 
converted into fruitful sources of great misrepre- 
sentation, and much disingenuous statement. Such 
are the alleged grievances about dissenting mar- 
riages, burials, baptisms, registers, and the univer- 
sities. J For the present I must dismiss them all 
with the general remark, that, if real grievances 
can be shown to exist, we shall most heartily concur 
in the removal of them ; but that when the Church 
is the injured party, it is our duty to defend her. 

In reviewing the proceedings of political dis- 
senters, it must strike the most ordinary observer, 
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that their tone, and spirit, and conduct, have not 
generally been in conformity with the rule of doing 
to others what we would they should do unto us. 
We quarrel not with their endowments or parlia- 
mentary grants : we interfere not with their eccle- 
siastical arrangements : we meddle not with their 
creeds or their services : we are well contented 
that every man should follow, with perfect liberty, 
his own modes of worship and of faith, according 
to the decisions of his own conscience. But the 
movement, on their part, has been altogether hos- 
tile and aggressive. It indignantly disclaims all 
pretence to moderation — the Church of England 
is not to be tolerated : redress of grievance there 
can be none, while the Establishment is suffered to 
exist. Haman has no rest while Mordecai sits at 
the king's gate. Till our feelings and consciences 
are outraged, the property voluntarily bestowed by 
our benefactors confiscated, and our liberties tram- 
pled in the dust, they cannot breathe the air of 
freedom. Had we followed this example, — al- 
though disdaining to act upon the principle, that 
the end justifies the means, — had we sought, even 
in the slightest matters, to interfere with their 
system ; still more, had we made it the subject of 
public and daily vituperation, both from the plat- 
form and the press ; above all, had we invaded 
parliament with petitions* to put them down as an 
intolerable nuisance, and this under colour of 
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statements which had little but their boldness to 
recommend them, we submit it to themselves whe- 
ther a cry of persecution would not have been 
raised, and justly raised, from one end of the king- 
dom to the other ?* This we have not done. In 
the multitudes of petitions which, on account of 
the hostility manifested against the Church, have 
been presented on her behalf, I know not of one 
which expressed a wish to rob dissent of its rights, 
or to withhold from it any reasonable privilege. 
On the contrary, they all seem to have breathed 
the spirit of the petitions, which have been pre- 
sented from almost every part of this country ; and 
they prove, what I beg permission to repeat, that 
while we deprecate rash and unprincipled innova- 
tion, — while we maintain, with the Wesleyan 
Methodists,! that if any change should be wanted 
in our system, this ought to be the work of the 
Church authorities themselves, and not of the dis- 
senters — we are not only willing^ but desirous, to 
see every real improvement introduced into the 
Church : whatever can be done, without violating 
the rules of justice, which shall enable her to fulfil 
more effectually the great ends of her existence. 

These ends, I need not remind you, my reverend 
brethren, are not secular, but of a high and holy 
character ; and we are attached to her, not simply 
as a national institution, although on this ground she 

* Note L /. 

f " Methodism, the Church, and Dissenters." 
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is entitled to some veneration, but as a pure branchr 
of the church of Christ ; as an invaluable deposi- 
tory of divine truth ; and as one of the best and 
most effective instruments in the world for pre- 
serving the faith once delivered to the saints, and 
diffusing far and wide the blessings of the gospel : 
these are the grounds of our devotedness to her 
cause, and on these grounds especially, she is en 
titled to our cordial support. 

In connexion with this remark, I cannot but ob- 
serve, that after all which has been said upon the 
questions at issue between ourselves and the poli- 
tical dissenters, and important as it is to enlighten 
and to disabuse the pul)lic mind on these and similar 
subjects, yet even with the views of self-defence a 
far higher value is to be assigned to the really 
beneficial working of the system, and therefore to 
the faithful discharge of our own sacred office. It 
is not reasoning, however cogent ; it is not the 
suitableness, however demonstrable, of an Esta- 
blishment to promote the morals and happiness of 
a country ; it is not the proved inefficiency of every 
other scheme to meet the religious exigences of a 
great nation ; it is not all the evidence which we 
adduce, (conclusive, though it be,) that the plans 
now so strenuously recommended by our enemies 
would provide only for the rich, while ours emi- 
nently careth for the poor ; it is not the well known 
fact, that while they insist upon every man paying 
for the support of religion, at least till they can get 
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sufficient endowments, the national Church falls 
back for this purpose upon its own ancient revenues : 
— all these things will be of little avail, if we cannot 
at the same time exhibit the moral and spiritual 
benefits of our system. We may go to our pa. 
rishes with what demonstrations we please, yet if 
men find not in our dispositions an affectionate 
concern for their spiritual welfare, and in our mi- 
nistrations the zeal and faithfulness which become 
the christian pastor, we shall be deprived of the 
most powerful argument which we can ever ad- 
dress to them. Excellent and unanswerable as 
our other arguments may be, they will generally 
reach only the understanding : this goes to the 
heart— it wins the confidence — it gains the affec- 
tions—it attaches the people to their minister by 
a bond as strong as it is holy ; and whilst connect- 
ing with the ministrations of the Church their 
best consolations and tlieir brightest hopes, they 
have individually a motive for loving it which is 
absolutely irresistible. 

This is the course to which the spirit of the 
Church of England in all her services loudly and 
persuasively calls us ; reminding her ministers 
that each of them is a watchman upon her tower, 
and that upon every one of them is laid a deep re- 
sponsibility. Be it ours, my brethren, to meet her 
just expectations— to act faithfully as ministers of 
Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God y and 
to stand in the evil day prepared for every emer- 

D 2 
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gency. Into the mysteries of the Divine councils 
it is not for man to penetrate ; but whatever be 
the secret purposes of Heaven, our duty is clear, 
and there will follow the discharge of it a gra- 
cious recompence. That the Lord has a con- 
troversy with the nations, and that this country 
is not an exception, must, I fear, be admitted. 
The strange combination in our land of the 
hitherto separated and mutually hostile forces of 
a corrupt form of Christianity, of a reckless 
infidelity, and of a fierce political dissent, is 
an event as portentous as it is new ;* but it is 
among the better signs of these dark times, that 
there is at the same moment found within the 
bosom of our national institutions a race of men 
zealous for the maintenance of the truth, faith- 
ful in the publication of it, abundant in labours, 
and in christian courage, probably inferior to 
few who have gone before them. In Ireland, 
where the trial has been most severe, where the 
Church and her ministers have experienced the 
hardest measure which has been dealt out to any 
christian community in modern times, that courage 
has been eminently conspicuous. Who can look 
at the increasing number of pious and indefati- 
gable ministers, both in that t country and in this, 
and at the increased effectiveness of their labours, 
without acknowledging the Divine hand, and in- 
dulging the hope that the enemies of piety and 

* Note Mm, f Note N »• 
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truth will not finally prevail ? By a cordial chris- 
tian union among ourselves, and by discharging, 
in the spirit of the gospel, the solemn obligations 
which are upon us, we shall, under the divine 
blessing, be contributing essentially to the fulfilment 
of that hope. ** If the country is to be saved 
from the many perils that surround us, it is (to 
use the language of Dr. Chalmers) by the efiicacy 
of moral means working a moral transformation." 
* * Humanly speaking, its christian instructors will 
be its only saviours. This is the great specific for 
the people's well-being ; and, however derided by 
the liberalism of our age, or undervalued in the 
estimation of merely secular politics, still it is 
with the Christianity of our towns and parishes 
that the country is to stand or fall."* Of such 
importance, even with reference to this world, is 
the cause in which it is our duty and privilege 
to be engaged. The interests which it involves in 
relation to a future state, eternity alone can reveal. 
As it respects ourselves, we cannot be insensible to 
our insufiiciency for the work ; — '^ WJio is suffi- 
cient for these things ?"— and assuredly we must look 
for many discouragements ; but we have learned 
that there is a strength which is made perfect in 
weakness ; and whenever we need support or 
consolation, thank God ! we know where to find it, 

* Political Economy. 
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Note A. — Page 3. 



*' Methodism^ the Churchy and Dissenters^" a small tract taken 
from an article^ in the '' Wesleyan Methodist Magazine.^' 



Note B. — Page 3. 
" Minutes of the Conference," &c. — pp. 102 — liCK 



Note C.—Page 3. 



" We have rejoiced in witnessing the improvement, which she 
(the Established Church) has undergone ; and with Dr. Chalmers 
should rejoice still more to see her inspired with greater energy : 
to see the nimiber of her spiritual and laborious ministers aug- 
mented; and every thing done by her own spiritual rulers that 
would increase her piety and usefulness ; but with him, we would 
say, ^ Let her not be destroyed.' " — Methodism^ the Church, &c., 
p. 12. 

" Those sentiments of respect and affection towards the Church 
of England, which op.r communion has from the first openly pro- 
fessed, and honorably maintained."— Jfcfi/. (/^c* of Conference, pp. 
103, 104. 

Concerning the views and feelings of Mr. Wesley, in reference 
to the Church of England, no man who is at all acquainted with his 
writings can be really in doubt. His Sermons, the Minutes of 
Conference, his Magazines, his detached publications, his J&umals, 
his Letters, his Prayers, all supply evidence of his afiPectiOnate and 
permanent regard for it. He appears, indeed, to have been de- 
sirous, in no common degree, that on this important point his foU 
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lowers should never mistake him^ and never should cease to follow 
his example. Among various proofs which might be adduced of 
the truth of these statements^ I would mention the following : — 

I. Sermons. Drew's edition. 

Sermon LIV., p. 574, 575, vol. i., preached in 1777. Alluding to 
some persons who had separated from the Methodists, and become 
Independents, he adds, — 

" Now, let every impartial person judge whether we are ac- 
countable for any of these. None of these have any manner of 
connexion with the original Methodists ; they are branches broken 
off from the tree ; if they break from the Church also, we are not 
accountable for it. 

*' These, therefore, cannot make our glorying void, that we do 
not, will not, form any separate sect, but from principle remain 
what we always have been — true members of the Church of 
England." 

Sermon CXI I., p. 473, vol. ii. " Together with these helps 
which are peculiar," &c. &c. 

II. Minutes of Conference, viz. the larger Minutes, printed in 
1770. 

Addressing the assistant preachers, he says — " Exhort all that 
were brought up in the Church to continue therein. Set the ex- 
ample yourself, and immediately change every plan that would 
hinder their being at church, at least two Sundays in four. Care- 
fully avoid whatever has a tendency to separate men from the 
Church; and let all the servants in our preaching-houses go to 
church once on Sundays at least. 

^^ Q 35, But are we not dissenters ? 

^^ A. No ; we are not dissenters in the only sense which our 
law acknowledges, namely, those who renounce the service of the 
church. We do not— we dare not separate from it. We are not 
seceders, nor do we bear any resemblance to them. We set out 
upon quite opposite principles." .... ^' What they do in America, 
or what their ministers say on this subject, is nothing to us ; we 
will keep in the good old way." 

*^ But some may say, ' Our own service is public worship.' Yes; 
but not such as supersedes the church service. If the people put 
our's in the room of the church service, we hurt them that stay 
with us, and ruin them that leave us : for then they will go no 
where." — Whiteheads Life of Rev» «7. Wesley, M.A., vol. ii. pp. 
333—336. 
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These larger Minutes contain^ on this subject^ with some varia- 
tions^ the substance of the original Minutes of the first Conference, 
in 1744. See Wesley's Works, vol. xv. p. 3H, I use the edition 
of 1772. 

For additional evidence of Mr. W.'s principles, see the Minutes 
for June 27th, 1744, vol. xv. p. 246, &c. 

And a paper read in the Conference by Mr. Wesley, August 
4th, 1769, p. 355. 

" Let us keep to the Church. Over and above all the reasons 
that were formerly given for this, we add another now, from long 
experience ; they that leave the Church leave the Methodists. 

'* The clergy cannot separate us from our brethren : the dissent- 
ing ministers can and do. Therefore carefully avoid whatever has 
a tendency to separate men from the Church. In particular, 
preaching at any hour, which hinders them from going to it. Let 
every assistant look to this." 

I will only add here, that the digest of all the Minutes of the 
Conference, from 1744 to 1789, undertaken and completed by Mr. 
Wesley himself, and which, according to the '* Chronicles of Me- 
thodism," is held by all the preachers as the collection of the most 
important and official rules by which they are to be governed, corre- 
sponds with the purport of the above paragraphs : — nearly verbatim 
with the extract from Dr. Whitehead. " According to this public 
instrument, every candidate for admission, upon trial as a travelling 
preacher, is examined," and a copy is presented to each after he 
has passed satisfactorily the four years of his probation. 

III. Magazines, Arminian Magazine for 1789, vol. xii. p. 45. 

'' Thoughts on Separation from the Church." Strongly against 
the measure. 

For 1790, p. 214, April, " Further Thoughts on Separation from 
the Church." The paper is dated London, De<iember 11th, 1789, 
and concludes thus : — 

" And this is no way contrary to the profession which I have 
made above these fifty years. I never had any design of separating 
from the Church ; I have no such design now ; I do not believe the 
Methodists in general design it, when I am no more seen. I do, 
and will do, all that is in my power to prevent such an event. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all that I can do, many of them will sepa- 
rate from it, (although, I am apt to think, not one-half, perhaps 
not one-third of them.) These will be so bold and injudicious as 
to form a separate party, which, consequently, will dwindle away 
into a dry, dull, separate party. In flat opposition to these, I de- 
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clare once more that I live aud die a member of the Church of 
England ; and that none who regard my judgment or advice will 
ever separate from it." 

In reference to the above declaration^ I subjoin a statement from 
a pamphlet^ entitled " Considerations on a Separation of the Me- 
thodists from the Established Church." It was written after Mr. 
Wesley's deaths *' by a Member of the Established Church," who 
seems to have been well acquainted with Mr. W,, and was pro- 
bably himself well known to the Methodists of Bristol. My copy 
is of the second edition, in 1794. He concludes thus — 

" Mr. Wesley's well-known declaration is to be found in thci 
' Arminian Magazine' of April, 1790, p. 214. It is, in my opinion, 
the more interesting, because it appears like a last effort of under- 
standing. There is still the same warmth of heart, and the same 
penetrating judgment; but the neat terseness of language, which 
used to distinguish every thing that came from him, is gone; .the 
light of life appears glimmering in its socket ; but still with tre- 
mulous eagerness, he holds it forth, to turn, if possible, his beloved 
children from destruction. But let it not be thought that he then 
spoke what he did not think before. No ; these last solemn words 
were the result of long consideration and uniform conviction. I 
solemnly aver that in the year 1777, or 1778, I asked him the ques- 
tion — ' Sir, in case the Methodists should, after your death, leave 
the Church of England, what would you advise your friends to do?* 
He answered immediately — ' I would advise them to adhere to the 
Church, and quit the Methodists;' but, added he, ' that will never 
be necessary ; for if some quit the Church, others will adhere to it, 
and then there will be Dissenting Methodists and Church Me- 
thodists.' 
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IV. Detached PuUieations, 

1 . '^ Reasons against a Separation from the Church of England," 
with a declaration by the Rev. Charles Wesley of his concur- 
rence in them. — Works , vol. xxiii. p. 116 ; Christian Observer, 
March, 1805. 

This appeared in 1758. 

2. " A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Towgood, of Exeter, occasioned 
by his Dissent from the Church oi'Eing\eLiidL,fuUy justified,"-^ Works, 
vol. xix. p. 298. 

This very logical and conclusive Letter goes to the main argu- 
ment of Towgood; and it is so short that, if published as a tract, the 
price would not exceed one penny. I recommend it to the atten- 
tion of those who value soimd principles, and a christian spirit. 
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No reader of this Letter can doubt whether Mr. Wesley ap- 
proved of the principle of union between Church and State. His 
argument generally, and the conclusion in particular ^ is decisive as 
to that question. 

For some very just and satisfactory observations upon Towgood, 
I refer with great pleasure to the late valuable Charge of the Arch- 
deacon of Winchester^ p. 41. 

V. Journals, 

I will begin with two or three entries relating to the subject of 
the last paragraph. 

" 1755. Wednesday, 30 f^^^i/.^— We" (Mr. C. Wesley and him- 
self) " began reading together^ 'A Gentleman s Reasons for his Dis^ 
sent from the Church of England/ ... It did not yield us one 
proof that it is lawful for us^ much less our duty, to separate 
from it." 

'' Thursday, May 1. — I finished ' The Gentleman s Reasons,* 
(who is a dissenting minister of Eletei*.) In how different a spirit 
does this man write from honest Richard Baxter ! The one dippings 
as it were^ his pen in tears ; the other in vinegar and gall. Surely 
one page of that loving^ serious Christian^ weighs more than 
volumes of this bitter, sarcastic jester." 

'' 1758. Monday, 9 C January. J— I began a letter to Mr. Tow- 
good, author of ' The Dissenting Gentleman's Reasons,' I think 
the most saucy and virulent satire on the Church of England that 
ever my eyes beheld." 

The next extracts are taken from that part of the Journal which 
commences in 1755, and ends in 1770. My only reason for taking this 
portion is, that in my copy (edition 1829) it occupies the middle 
of the volume ; and as it begins several years after Mr. Wesley 
had entered upon his itinerant course, and carries the reader on 
till within twenty-one years of his death, it will probably furnish a 
correct view of his settled opinions upon this question. 

" 1755. Tuesday, 13. — I rode on to Newcastle. I did not find 
things here in the order I expected. Many were on the point of 
leaving the Church, which some had done already ; and, as they 
suppose, on my authority ! O how much discord is caused by one 
jarring string ! How much trouble by one man, who does not 
walk by the same rule, and agree in the same judgment with his 
brethren !" 

" 1756. Sunday, 25.— At eleven I went to church, to the surprise 
of many, and heard a lively, useful sermon. After dinner, one of 
our brethren asked, ' If I was ready to ^o to the meeting }' I 
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told him, ^ I never go to a meeting.' He seemed as much asto- 
nished as the old Scot at Newcastle, who left us ' because we were 
mere Church-of- England men.* We are so ; although we condemn 
none who have been brought up another way." 

" 1757. Sunday, 10. — I preached at a little village called Nor- 
manby, and about five on the Quay. In the evening, talking with 
the society, I saw more than ever the care of God over them that 
fear him. What was it that stopped their growing in grace? 
Why, they had a well-meaning preacher among them, who was 
inflaming them more and more against the clergy ; nor could he 
advise them to attend the public ordinances, for he never went 
either to church or sacrament himself. This I knew not, but God 
did ; and by his wise providence prevented the consequences which 
would naturally have ensued. William Manuel was pressed for a 
soldier, so the people go to church and sacrament as before." 

Mr. W. seems really to congratulate himself on losing his trouble- 
some preacher in this way. 

" 1 759. Sunday, 3. I received much comfort at the old church in 
the morning, and at St. Thomas's in the afternoon. It was as if 
both the sermons had been made for me. I pity those who can 
find no good at church ! But how should they, if prejudice come 
between ? an effectual bar to the grace of God." 

" Thursday, ^5,— \ had appointed to preach, at seven in the even- 
ing, at Bradford; but when I came, I found Mr. Hart was to 
preach at six ; so I delayed till the church service was ended, that 
there might not appear (at least on my part) even the shadow of 
opposition between us." 

" 1760. Tuesday, 3. — I met the classes, and was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that bitterness against the church, with which many 
were infected when I was here before, was now entirely over ; yet 
the deadness it had occasioned remained, and I doubt it will not 
soon be removed." 

'^ Friday, 4. — I took my ease, riding in a chaise to Limerick ; 
where, on Saturday, 5th, ten of us met in a little conference By 
the blessing of God we were all of one mind, particularly with re- 
gard to the Church—even J. D. has not now the least thought of 
leaving it, but attends there, be the minister good or bad." 

" 1762. Sunday, 16.— I had observed to the society last week, 
that I had not seen one congregation ever in Ireland behave so ill 
at church as that at Athlone, — laughing, talking, and staring about 
during the whole service ; I added, ' This is your fault ; for if you 
had attended the church, as you ought to have done, your presence 
and example would not have failed to influence the whole congre- 
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gation I and so it appeared. I saw not one to-day, either laugh- 
ing, talking, or staring about, but a remarkable seriousness was 
spread from the one end of the church to the other." 

" 1763. Tuesday, 11. — The next day I reached Norwich, and 
found much of the presence of God in the congregation, both this 
evening and the next day. On Friday evening I read to them all 
the rules of the society, adding, ' Those who are resolved to keep 
these rules may continue with us, and those only.* I then related 
what I had done since I came to Norwich first, and what I would 
do for the time to come ; particularly, that I would immediately 
put a stop to preaching in the time of church service. I added, 
^ For many years I have had more trouble with this society than 
with half the societies in England put together ; with God's grace, 
I will try you one year longer ; and 1 hope you will bring'forth 
better fruit.* *' 

'' 1766. Monday, 4. — ^At one I preached at Bingley, but with a 
heavy heart, finding so many of the Methodists here, as well as at 
Haworth, perverted by the Anabaptists. I see clearer and clearer 
none will keep to us, unless they keep to the Church. Whoever 
separate from the Church will separate from the Methodists.*' 

" 1767. Monday, 23. — I rode to Yarmouth, and found the so- 
ciety, after the example of Mr. W p, had entirely left the 

Church. I judged it needful to speak largely upon that head ; they 
stood reproved, and resolved, one and all, to go to it again." 

'* 1769. Friday, 5. There was a general love to the gospel 
here, till simple R. W. preached against the clergy. It is strange 
every one does not see, first, the sinfulness of railing at the clergy ; 
if they are blind leaders of the blind, then (says our Lord) let them 
alone, 2. 'X\m& foolishness ofit; it never can do good, and has fre- 
quently done much harm.*' 

" 1770. Sunday, 17. — We had a poor sermon at church. How- 
ever, I went again in the afternoon, remembering the words of Mr. 
Philip Henry — ' If the preacher does not know his duty, I bless 
God that I know mine.* " 

I subjoin a few additional extracts from Mr. Wesley's last 
journal, for which I am indebted to Dr. Whitehead, vol. ii. p. 302. 
These will show how Mr. Wesley expressed himself in his memo- 
randa toward the close of life. 

*' 1786. July 25. — The conference began at Bristol; about 
eighty preachers attended. On Tuesday, in the afternoon, we per- 
mitted any of the society to be present, and weighed what was said 
about separating from the Church. But we all determined to conti- 
nue therein, without one dissenting voice : and I doubt not but this 
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determination will stand at least till I am remoyed into a better 
world." 

" August 25. — I went to Brentford, but bad little comfort there. 
The society is almost dwindled to nothing. What have we gained 
by separating from the Church here ? Is not this a good lesson for 
others ?" 

" 1787. January 2. — I went over to Deptford ; but it seemed, I 
was got into a den of lions. Most of the leading men of the so- 
ciety were mad for separating from the Church. I endeavoured to 
reason with them, but in vain ; they had neither sense nor even 
good manners left. At length, after meeting the whole society, I 
told them, ' If you are resolved, you may have your service in 
church hours ; but remember, from that time you will see my face 
no more.' This struck deep, and from that hour I have heard no 
more of separating from the Church." 

" November 4>. London. — The congregation was, as usual, large 
and serious, but there is no increase in the society. So that we 
have profited nothing by having our service in church hours, which 
some imagined would have done wonders. I do not know that it 
has done more good any where in England — in Scotland, I believe 
it has." 

" 1788. August 4. London. — One of the most important points 
considered at this conference was, that of leaving the Church. The 
sum of a long conversation was, 1st, That in the course of fifty 
years, we had, neither premeditately nor willingly, varied from it in 
one article, either of doctrine or discipline. 2nd. That we were not 
yet conscious of varying from it in any point of doctrine. 3rd. That 
we have, in a course of years, out of necessity, not choice, slowly and 
warily, varied in some points of discipline, by preaching in the 
fields, by extempore prayer, by employing lay-preachers, by form- 
ing and regulating societies, and by holding yearly conferences. 
But we did none of these things till we were convinced that we 
could no longer omit them but at the peril of our souls." 

1789. July 3. Page 162.-^'^ Our little conference began in Dublin, 
and ended Tuesday the 7th. On this, I observe, first, I never had 
between forty and fifty such preachers together in Ireland be- 
fore ; all of them, we had reason to hope, alive to God and earnestly 
devoted to his service. 2nd. I never saw such a number of preach- 
ers before so unanimous in all points, particularly as to leaving 
the Church, which none of them had the least thought of. It is no 
wonder that there has been this year so large an increase of the 
society." 
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VI. Letters. 

Two have been recently published. The first, to a friend> runs 
thus : — 
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" London, Feb, 17, 1787. 
You cannot be too watchful against evil speaking, or too zea- 
lous for the poor Church of England. I commend sister Percival 
for having her child baptized there, and for returning public thanks. 
By all means go to church as often as you can, and exhort all Me- 
thodists so to do. They that are enemies to the Church are enemies 
to me. I am a friend to it, and ever was. By our reading prayers 
we prevent our people's contracting an hatred for forms of prayer, 
which would naturally be the case, if we always prayed extem- 
pore."— *)r««/«ya» Method. Mag. Sept. 1834. 

The second, to one of his preachers, is dated Feb 21, 1787. 

*' Deal tenderly with , and I think he will be more useful 

than ever he was. On Monday, March 19th, I expect to set out 
from Bristol ; March 24th, I am to be at Birmingham ; and April 
2nd, at Manchester. Modern laziness has jumbled together the 
two distinct offices of preaching and administering the sacraments. 
But be that as it may, I will rather lose twenty societies than sepa- 
rate from the Church." — British Mag. Sept. 1834. 

VII. Prayers. 

His usual form of grace, after a meal, was this : — 

*^ We thank thee, O Lord, for these and all thy mercies ; bless 
the Church and King ; grant us truth and peace, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord." 

And in these words, not many hours before his death, on having 
his parched lips moistened by an attendant, he gave audible ex- 
pression to his feelings. The last blessing which he seems to have 
distinctly invoked was for the Church and the King. — Whitehead's 
Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 456. 

Dr. Whitehead, it may be right to observe, was a personal friend 
of Mr. Wesley ; attended him in his last illness ; preached, at the 
chapel City-road, his funeral sermon ; and was one of those persons 
to whom Mr. Wesley gave, by will, all his manuscripts, " to be 
burnt or published, as they see good." 

Should it be objected, that the church, in Mr. Wesley's grace, 
meant not the Church of England, but the church universal, it 
would still, probably, be admitted that the Church of England wa» 
included. 
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But I do not allow the objection. '^ The Church and King," t. e. 
on this supposition^ " the church of Christ" and '^ the King of Eng- 
land" are, to say the least, very oddly combined Mr. Wesley 
was not the man to persist for sixty or seventy years in the daily 
habit of using a form of speech so irrational and incoherent If he 
had meant " the church of Christ," he would have said so ; or, at 
any rate, would have added, not the King of £ngland, but '' all 
kings, princes, and governors " 

Since the above was written, a work has come to my hands, en« 
titled, " The Church and the Methodists," &c. By Thomas Jack- 
son. It contains the substance of a speech addressed to the Wes- 
ley an Conference, on Tuesday, Aug. 12, 1834; and is published in 
conformity with a resolution of the Conference, which at once shows 
their confidence in the author, and their views in making the 
request 

" The Conference gladly takes the present opportunity of publicly 
expressing its entire satisfaction with the great principles which 
have been ably and faithfully maintained, during the past years, in 
the ' Wesleyan Methodist Magazine,* under Mr. Jackson*s super- 
intendence, and requests that he will take the earliest opportunity 
of printing, in such form as he may judge expedient, the substance 
of the statement which he has made to the Conference, in illustra- 
tion and defence of those principles, and of the real sentiments and 
conduct of Mr. Wesley, and of the Conference, since Mr. Wesley's 
removal from the head of our body, in relation to the Established 
Church of Great Britain and Ireland, and to certain questions 
connected therewith." — Minuten, p. 85. 

Mr. Jackson has executed his task in a manner which must be 
highly satisfactory to the Conference, and to all the genuine fol- 
lowers of Mr. Wesley : and it is very gratifying to me to find my 
statements concerning the views and feelings of the founder of 
Methodism, in reference to the Church, borne out by one who is in 
every way so well qualified to speak upon the subject. A single 
paragraph I will beg leave to borrow from his work. 

'' One of his (Mr. W.'s) correspondents had said, ' There is an 
ecclesiastical order established in England, and it is a lawful one ;' 
to which he answers, ' I believe it is in general not onliY lawpuli 
BUT HioHLY COMMENDABLE.' As if he intended to refute the idle plea, 
that he was friendly to the Church of England as a part of the univer- 
sal church of Christ, but denounced its union with the state, he 
says, in his ' Letter to die printer of the Dublin Chronicle,* written 
only about eighteen months before his death, ' Unless I see more 
reason for it than I ever yet saw, I will not leave the Church of 
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England, as by law established, while the breath of God is in my 
nostrils."— P. 26. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say that my object in this note 
has been simply to ascertain what were the actual views and feelings 
of Mr. Wesley in reference to the Church : of these he was surely 
the best judge. No good reasoner will dwell, in disproof of these 
statements, upon certain violations of church order, even when 
they can be traced to Mr. Wesley himself. Notwithstanding these 
things, he still maintained his affection for the Church, and it 
never forsook him. 



Note D.—Page 3. 



A specimen of the kind of reasoning, and love of truth, and reve- 
rence for sacred things, which are now familiar to the enemies of 
the Church, has been lately sent to me, (directed in a hand meant 
to be disguised,) entitled, " The True Churchman's Belief," &c. 
In itself, it is unworthy of notice ; but as it has been circulated 
widely in Winchester, and represents a class of publications which 
are daily issuing from the press, I shall make a few general obser- 
vations upon it. 

The writer has put down a number of articles of a supposed 
creed, and asserts that every true churchman, if he be consistent, 
must believe them. 

Now, as it is certain that churchmen do not hold the manv 
strange opinions here assigned to them, and that they would not 
adopt his exposition of their views, even where there might be 
some shadow of a shade of approximation, we naturally ask on 
what authority does he make these assertions } 

Simply on his own : he assumes that these additional articles of 
faith grow out of the principles which we do acknowledge, and that 
if we do not hold such opinions, yet, himself being the judge, we 
ought to hold them. On no better ground does he accuse church- 
men universally, if consistent, as actuaUy or tacitly subscribing, 
supporting, and sanctioning every one of the monstrous dogmas 
which he has had the ingenuity to invent. 

Such is the reasoning. 

His misrepresentations as to/acts, are nearly as numerous as the 
lines of his publication. I shall refer only to two or three in- 
stances. 

E 
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He asserts^ then, distinctly, the following direct and palpable 
untruths : — 

That we '^ believe that no injury can arise to the souls of church- 
men," from a pleasure-taking or profligate clergy. 

That we " believe it to have been perfectly lawful and right for 
Henry VIII. and his parliament to seize all the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty in the nation, and to give it to his nobles, minions, mis 
tresses," &c. 

That we " believe it to be in accordance with the purity of the 
Church and the holy discipline of primitive ages, to allow Turks, 
Jews, drunkards, and debauchees, to participate in the sacraments 
of the Church equally with pious conformists." 

That we " believe it to be perfectly agreeable to the mind of 
Christ, that the apocryphal books of the Jews (though rejected by 
many fanatical supporters of the Bible Society as false and super- 
stitious) should be read in the Church of £ngland, as a part of the 
inspired volume" 

With equal regard to veracity, he makes the following intrepid 
assertions : — 

That all the ecclesiastical property in the nation was '^ origi- 
nally given to Roman Catholics for their peculiar religion." 

That this property was '^ given orighially by Roman Catholics 
for the support of the poor, and the reparation of places of wor- 
ship, as well as for the maintenance of the clergy." 

That the poor " were made such by their deprivation of eccle- 
siastical support," &c. &c. 

Men who write thus must either be very ignorant themselves, or 
must have a very contemptuous opinion of the knowledge and in- 
telligence of their readers. 

His reverence for sacred things, as well as his love of truth, may 
be seen in the following paragraph : — 

'^ 1 believe that every candidate for holy orders in our apostoli- 
cal Church, (whatever be his personal qualification,) is very sen- 
sibly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon himself the ministry of 
the gospel ; and that when the venerable prelate (who of course is 
always well filled with the Spirit) places his hand on the young 
gentleman's head, he gives him a further portion of the Holy Ghost, 
to qualify him for the efficacious discharge of his pastoral duties." 

Such are these enemies of the Church of England, and such the 
weapons of their warfare ! 

Another paper of the same family, which has likewise been circu- 
lated in this county, is now before me. It professes to be ad- 
dressed to the inhabitants of a particular parish, and exhibits the 
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same hardihood of assertion^ the same ignorance of facts^ the same 
contemptuous estimate of the persons to whom it is addressed. As 
most of the false principles, and of the untrue assertions contained 
in this anonymous paper, will meet with an answer in the notes on 
this Charge, 1 shall not dwell upon them here. The man who can 
state, that " no writer in defence of the Church of England has 
ever dared to rest its claims upon the declarations of the Holy 
Scriptures," can scarcely be considered as of much authority : and 
I am not aware that among all his assertions as to facts there is one 
which is entitled to higher consideration. To honest discussion we 
have no objection ; quite the contrary : but before strong assertions 
of an injurious nature are published, some inquiry should be made 
as to the truth of them. 



Note E. — Page 6. 

See the " Case of the Church of England," from " Eraser's Ma- 
gazine." 

In the later editions two modes of calculation are given, both 
founded upon the reports of dissenters themselves; the first, on 
an estimate most favourable to them, making the three denomina- 
tions, i.e. Independents, Baptists, and Presbyterians, amount to 
820,700, out of a population of nearly 14,000,000 ; the last reducing 
their numbers to 603,000. In each case, the various smaller sects 
are taken, besides, at 300,000 The Methodists appear to be, on 
one of these suppositions, more than equal to all the three denomi- 
nations united. The Roman Catholics probably about 300,000. It 
is a curious and an instructive circumstance, that within the last 
ten or twelve years the National Establishment has provided addi- 
tional accommodations for a larger body than the whole denomina. 
tion of Independents, even on the first supposition, and for almost 
the entire number of the Independents, Baptists, and Presbyte- 
rians united, on the last hypothesis. 

This estimate of the comparative number of dissenters in Eng- 
land is remarkably confirmed — ^if, indeed, it needed confirmation—^ 
by the relative amount of their contributions to objects of general 
charity, about which I shall speak presently, and by the returns, so 
far as I have seen them, from particular districts of the country. 
For specimens, I refer to those given in the " British Magazine," 
from Lancashire and Hereford, vol. v. p. 206 and 727. 

E 2 
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A panigra|ih has been going the round of the public papers^ 
which seems to tell a different story. It professes to be a document 
giring " an abstract of the total number of parishes in each 
diocese^ containing a population of 1000 persons and upwards ; the 
number of churches and chapels therein ; the number of persons 
they will contain ; and the number of dissenting places therein.** 

To show the iuconclusiveness of this paper^ 1 will only make 
two remarks : — First, it is dated twenty-two years ago ; and 
secondly^ as the Wesleyan Methodists are not mentioned in it, their 
chapels evidently go to swell the list of dissenting places of worship. 
The excuse, I suppose, would be, that the law compels them — 
(Mr. Wesley always considered this as a grievance) — to license 
their chapels under that form This single consideration would 
strike off at least one half of the dissenting list. 

Let it further be observed, that all the cillages, containing a po- 
pulation of less than one thousand, are here omitted; yet it is 
precisely in such places that the dissenting chapel is seldom to be 
found: besides the church, the Wesleyan chapel is usually the 
only place of worship which opens its doors for our rural popula- 
tion. This paper having been inserted in the British Magazine, 
without any observations, I beg to draw the Editor's attention to it. 

Whether the document to which I advert be real or fictitious, I 
certainly do not perceive what practical end it could answer, or 
what use^ information it could convey. 

And let me not be deemed uncharitable in hesitating to receive it 
as genuine. I have seen a Bishop's Charge, which had no re- 
ference to this part of the kingdom, quoted as authority, not 
many months ago, for the state of this very diocese of Win- 
chester. And unless some resident in the diocese had, through 
the medium of the papers, called at length upon the individual, 
whose name was connected with that statement, to justify his as- 
sertions, it does not appear certain that the mistake would have 
been corrected. 

We have heard some startling affirmations, in high places, about 
the power of the dissenting interest in Wales : — that there are 1,500 
dissenting chapels, and only 300 churches, &c. — Now with respect 
to churches, there are about twice 300 in the diocese of St. David's 
alone; (Br. Mag. July, 1834, p. 69;) and as to chapels, even if we 
should allow, in defiance of all probability, that the number is 
1,500, it includes, among other classes, both the Wesleyans and 
the Calvinistic Methodists. 

The Wesleyan Methodists have two districts in South Wales, 
comprising seventeen circuits ; and one in North Wales, comprising 
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ten circuits : the number of travelling preachers in these circuits is 
about fifty-two, — of supernumeraries, four. It is unnecessary to 
observe, that each of these circuits includes a number of places, in 
which the preachers regularly meet their congregations : and the 
Wesleyans are friendly to the Church. Again : the CalvinisHc 
Methodists are reported, upon authority which I believe to be 
good, to constitute two-thirds of the whole body which passes 
under the name of dissenters. They have probably, therefore, two- 
thirds of these supposed 1.500 chapels; «. e. 1,000 of them. And 
what sort of dissenters are they ? Let the resolution which they 
passed at their last annual conference in Bala, decide. It is to the 
following purport, and has a very significant bearing upon the as- 
sertions made in high places: — ''That they deeply lament the 
nature of that agitation now so prevalent in the kingdom, and 
which has avowedly for its object the severing of the national 
church from the state, and other changes in ecclesiastical affairs, 
&c. &c. :— enjoining every member in their connexion to meddle not 
with them that are given to change, but, on the contrary, to pray for 
the king, and all that are in authority, that we may lead a quiet and 
a peaceable life, in all godliness and honesty" 

The political dissenters of Scotland have followed the example of 
their brethren here, and claimed, in like manner, as partizans, the 
majority of their countrymen. 

The Church of Scotland Magazine, No. IV. and V., examines the 
justice of their claims. In the seven northern counties, the dis- 
senters are about one in eighty. Where the inhabitants are more 
densely congregated, their proportionate numbers are greater. On 
the whole, out of a population of 2,300,000, they may muster from 
120,000 to 160,000. " Certainly, they are not more numerous, if 
80 many :" probably, as in England, between one twelfth and one 
twentieth of the whole. 



Note ¥,—Page 7. 



" We lately met with a person who claimed and obtained exemp- 
tion from the police-tax in this city (Glasgow) ; but was still in 
greater indignation that the demand had been made ; declaring, ' I 
never sent for a police-officer in my life ' ' Neither did I,' was the 
reply ; ' but yet I pay willingly, because it prevents the necessity of 
sending for one.*" (See the Church of Scotland Magazine, No. I., 
for March, 1834, which contains several just observations on this 
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subject: also, ''An American Repubtican's Defence of Church 
Establishments/' in Nos. I. and II ) 

The Wesleyans, (so called,) in the Isle of Wi^t, have fur- 
nished another ingenious application of the same hopeful principle- 

" On Friday, (October 10,) at the Wesley an Quarterly Meeting, 
on the superintendcDt asking for the travelling expenses to the late 
Conference in London, an objection was made to granting it, on the 
ground, that unless the circuit was actually and really benefited by 
the attendance of the superintendent there, the money had better 
not be granted !" and the objection, it seems, was successful ! 
(Hampshire Telegraph for October 13, 1834.) 



Note G.—Page 8. 



Would Dr. Watts have objected to these views, when he wrote 
the following lines ? 

'* These temples of his grace. 
How beautiful they stand ! 
The honours of our native place. 
And bulwarks of our land '* 



Note H.— Pa^e 11. 



iC 



Men of the world indeed, however they may admit the natural 
operation of natural causes, and may therefore confess the effecth 
of religion and morality in promoting the well-being of the com. 
munity ; may yet, according to their humour, with a smile of com- 
placent pity, or a sneer of supercilious contempt, read of the ser- 
vice which real Christians may render to their country, by con- 
ciliating the favour and calling down the blessing of Provi- 
dence 

" But it would be an instance in myself of that very false shame, 
which I have condemned in others, if I were not boldly to avow 
my firm persuasion, that to the decline of religion and morality our 
national difficulties must, both directly and indirectly, be chiefly 
ascribed ; and that my only solid hopes for the well-being of my 
country, depend not so much on her fleets and armies, not so much 
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Oil the wisdom of her rulers^ or the spirit of her people^ as on the 
persuasion that she still contains many^ who^ in a degenerate age^ 
love and obey the Gospel of Christ; on the humble trust that the 
intercession of these may still be prevalent ; that for the sake of 
these. Heaven may still look upon us with an eye of favour." — Wil^ 
berforces Practical View, &c. 



Note I. — Page 12. 

The two following testimonies are strong in confirmation of my 
statements ; and they are given by writers, who cannot be suspected 
of the prejudices which may probably be charged upon myself. 

The first is by Dr. Chalmers, as reported in a periodical publica- 
tion, — The Preacher, No. 146. 

^' To take down the Establishment, whether in England or in 
Scotland, would be to desolate the land of far the greatest amount 
of its Christian instruction. But there is another danger to which 
the cause of sound Christianity might be exposed from rude and 
unpractised hands, when these are put forth in the work of reform- 
ing or remodelling our ecclesiastical institutions. The popular and 
prevailing cry at this moment is, for the exclusive application of all 
the revenues of the church to the support of our working clergy. 
This can have no effect in Scotland, for, unfortunately for us, by 
the ravenous and unprincipled spoliation of our church which took 
place at the Reformation from popery— and which, I pray God, 
may never be acted over again in any land — 1 say, by the ravenous 
and unprincipled spoliation of our church which took place at that 
period, there has nothing been left in the shape of those higher en- 
dowments, which, however they may have provoked the hostile 
feelings of those who do not calculate on all the ends of a church, 
because not aware of them, are nevertheless indispensable — ^that 
leisure, and independence, and sufficiency, without which a tho- 
rough professional education can never be administered, and a 
thorough professional literature cannot be upholden. I say, the 
danger is, lest in the blind impetuosity — we had almost said the 
frensy — of invasion, the church may be deprived of its best capa- 
bilities for the support of an order of men profoundly conversant in 
the credentials, and qualified, by their profound acquaintance both 
with Christian antiquities and the original languages of scripture, 
to expound and to vindicate their contents, and the substance of 
our faith. There is a risk in this age of demand for mere menial 
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and personal labour, with a total insensibility to the prerogatives 
and the necessities of mental and intellectual labour — there is a risk 
in this age that the law of theology be altogether despised. Not 
that we look on a highly erudite scripture criticism to be indis- 
pensable as an instrument of discovery into the sense and 
meaning of the Bible; but we look on it to be indispensable 
as an instrument of defence: and we feel quite assured that 
if the wealth which is still in reserve for the elements or the 
reward of an elevated scholarship be enervated, or even transferred 
to the support of the Church's homelier and humbler services — then 
wiU England cease to be that impregnable bulwark of orthodoxy 
which she has heretofore proved, in virtue of her many ecclesias- 
tical champions, among the nations of Protestant Christendom. I 
speak of it, not as an instrument of discovery, but as an instrument 
of defence against the inroads of false doctrine. In the peaceful 
and ordinary seasons of the Church, their services may not be 
needed; but when danger threatens, and when an attack is feaied 
from heresy or false doctrine, then the church does with her critics 
and her philologists, what the state does with her fleets that are 
lying in ordinary — she puts them into commission. And to these 
lettered and highly accomplished ecclesiastics, more than to any 
blind or hereditary veneration on the part of the people, does she 
owe it that both the Arian and the Socinian heresies have been kept 
from her borders. 

*' And here I am reminded of one of the noblest passages in the 
whole recorded eloquence of Canning, who, in his speech to the 
corporation of Plymouth, adverting to the objection of a navy 
during peace, alluded to the mighty power which lay up in reserve 
in those enormous floating masses assembled at that port, forming 
one of the most glorious of our national spectacles. * Our present 
repose,' he said, ' is no more a proof of our inability to act, than 
the state of inertness and inactivity in which I have seen those mighty 
masses that float in the waters about your town, is a proof that they 
have no strength, and are incapable of being fitted for service. You 
well know,' he continued, ' how soon one of those stupendous 
masses now reposing on its shadow in perfect stillness, how soon, 
upon any call of patriotism and necessity, it would assume the like- 
ness of an animated thing, instinct with life and motion — how soon 
it would ruffle, as it were, its swelling plumage, — how quickly it 
would put foith all its beauty and its bravery, collect its scattered 
elements of strength, and awaken its dormant thunder.' Such is 
one of those magnificent machines, when spreading from inaction 
into a display of its might. Such is England herself: while appa- 
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reiitly passive and motionless, she silently concentrates the power 
to be put forth on an adequate occasion. And such, I would add, 
are the churches and colleges of England ; in which, though they 
have been termed the dormitories of literature, is fostered into 
maturity and strength, almost all the massive learning of our na- 
tion. In these venerable institutes there lies up, if not a force in 
action, at least a force in readiness. This is the age of hostility to 
endowments, and more especially so, when the alleged wealth and 
the alleged indulgence of our established dignitaries are looked to 
with an evil eye ; but to the church and the universities of England 
the theological literature of our nation stands indebted for her best 
acquisitions : and we hold it a refreshing spectacle, at any time, to 
behold an armed champion come forth in full equipment, from some 
high and sheltered retreat of her noble hierarchy; nor can we 
grudge her the wealth, the alleged wealth, of all her endowments, 
when we think how well, under her venerable auspices, the 
battles of orthodoxy have been fought, — that in this holy warfare 
they are her sons and scholars who are ever foremost in the land, 
ready at all times to face the threatening mischief, and, by the 
might of their ponderous erudition, to overbear it. 

" It is the general belief, that with the destruction of our church 
and our navy, there would be an end to the political greatness of 
England; and, believing, as I do, that with the destruction, or 
even serious mutilation, of her church and her colleges, there would 
be an end to her moral and literary greatness, let me conclude with 
the humble and honest prayer, that no weapon formed against them 
shall ever prosper, but that purified, though not destroyed, they 
may ever remain the venerable fountains of the nation's learning 
and the nation's Christianity." 

My second testimony is from Mr. Jackson's work, already no- 
ticed, '^ The Church and the Methodists." 

" Mr. Wesley was a man of profound sagacity, of inflexible up- 
rightness, and of deep piety ; and hence his regard for the Church 
of England is not to be considered as a mere sentiment, the result 
of prejudice and early habit, of which no rational account can be 
given. He saw that it had already been an incalculable blessing to 
the nation, and was still capable of benefiting it to an immensely 
greater extent. For nearly three hundred years it has been an im- 
pregnable barrier against Popery, which, next to heathenism and 
infidelity, is unquestionably the bitterest curse that ever afflicted 
mankhid. The Church of England is a standhig testimony in the 
land, in favour of apostolical Christianity — in opposition to every 
species of vice and error ; and its literature is the richest that any 
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section of the church of Christ erer produced. Vdio that has in 
him the heart of an Englishman and a Christian^ can forbear to 
venerate a church which has nurtured such master^minda as those 
of Jewell, and Jackson, and Barrow, and Farindon, and HanmioDd, 
and M'alton, and Pearson, and Cud worth, and Stillingfleet, and 
Bull, and Waterland, — to say nothing of men of more modern 
times? To this list may be also added the more dJatiug^shed of 
the puritan and nonconformist divines ; for these men, alao^ were 
trained in an Establishment. Nor did the ejected miniaters in 
general leave their several cures because they objected to a union 
between the church and the state ; but because they could not com- 
ply with the terms of conununion which were impoaed at the 
Restoration. Richard Baxter defended tithes, and other peculiarities 
of an Establishment, as earnestly as the most rigid epiacopalian. 
The great body of the ejected ministers, in the reign af Charles tlie 
Second, scarcely differed more widely from the episcopal church, 
than many of the violent adversaries of all religious establishment, 
in the present day, differ from that venerable band of confessors. 
Where is the dissenting minister, or the methodist preacher, if be 
be a man of any reading, the shelves of whose library do not de. 
clare his deep obligation to the Protestant Establishment ? And it 
is because she is an establishment, that she has been able to cul- 
tivate learning, both theological and classical, upon a scale so 
splendid and extensive, and so immensely honourable and advan- 
tageous to the country. It is one of the peculiar excellences of 
the theology of the English Church, that it reflects all that is or- 
thodox in principle, and devout in sentiment, in the writings of the 
Fathers, without their passion for allegory, and their defective 
mode of explaining scripture. But what words can describe the 
full value of her incomparable Liturgy ? — so admirably adapted to 
express ' the sighings of a contrite heart, and the desires of such as 
are sorrowful;' and the joyous emotions of those who experi- 
mentally know that ' He pardoneth and absolveth all them that 
truly repent, and unfeignedly believe his holy gospel.* Let every 
thing that is practicable be done to adapt the Church more perfectly 
to the present state and wants of society ; and, above all, let the 
spirit of primitive piety and zeal be diffused among her function- 
aries, in every district of the land ; but ' destroy her not, for a 
blessing is in her.' Let the ^voluntary principle' be carried as far 
as it possibly can, in the advancement of Christian instruction; 
yet, after all, the country cannot do without the Establishment, 
either in resisting Popery, Socinianism, and infidelity, — or in the 
maintenance of true religion and public virtue." — Page 61, 
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To perceive the full force of Mr. Jackson's very just remark^ — 
'' And it is because she is an Establishment that she has been able 
to cultivate learning," &c. ; and of several of Dr. Chalmers' ob- 
servations, — recourse should be had to Professor Pusey's Work on 
Cathedral Institutions. A valuable List (by the Rev. B. Harrison, 
M. A., Student of Christ Church) of a " Century of English 
Cathedral Divines," is annexed to the second edition. See also Dr. 
Chalmers on Endowments, p. 58 ; and Note E., p. 180, &c. 



Note K.—Page 14. 



At the period of the Reformation, the great men, who, by God's 
blessing, purified the Church of England from those errors and 
superstitions with which, in the course of ages, Popery had but too 
effectually corrupted it, had no leisure to think of foreign missions, 
nor any means to conduct them. The establishment of the truth, 
and the free use of the gospel, in this country, were not accom- 
plished without calling for all their energies, and, in many cases, 
not without the sacrifice of their lives. 

Neither can we be much surprised if we hear little, for a con- 
siderable time, of any general efforts for the conversion of heathens. 
The earliest mention which I find of a combined movement of this 
description, is the "Ordinance of Parliament," dated "July 18, 
1649." By this Ordinance, a " corporation was to be created, in 
perpetual succession, to be called by the name of the President and 
Society far the Propagation of the Gospel in New England, to receive 
and dispose of monies in such manner as shall best and principally 
conduce to the preaching and propagating the gospel amongst the 
natives, and for the maintenance of schools and nurseries of learn- 
ing for the education of the children of the natives ; for which pur- 
pose a general collection was appointed to be made, in and through 
all the counties, cities, towns, and parishes, of England and Wales, 
for a charitable contribution, to be as the foundation of so pious 
and great an undertaking." The Parliament had, doubtless, been 
stimulated in this work of Christian benevolence, by the exemplary 
labours and success of John Eliot, commonly called the apostle of 
the Indians, and of his pious coadjutors. With the sums thus col- 
lected, lands were purchased, to the value of between five and six 
hundred pounds a year, and settled in a corporation of citizens of 
London. Upon the restoration of Charles the Second, the corpora- 
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tioii, to which this esUte was intrusted^ " being dead in law, Colonel 
Bedingfield^ a Papist, who had sold an estate of jCS^ per annum^ 
which had been settled for the uses of it, re-possessed himself of it, 
and at the same time refused to pay back the money which he had 
received for it." Mr. Boyle having " used his interest with Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon to prevent this act of injustice, and the cor- 
poration being revived, in 1661, by an express charter, he was made 
governor of it; and the estate, which had been detained by Beding- 
field, was restored to the corporation by the Chancellor's decree." — 
Birch* 9 Life of Robert Boyle, 

To this institution. North America was chiefly indebted for the 
means of publishing, and that within four years after its establish- 
ment, the translation of the scriptures, by Eliot, into the Indian 
language : — '' The only Bible," says Millar, " that was ever printed 
in America since the creation of the world." — Propagation of the 
Gospel, vol. ii. 3rd edition. 

A copy of it, dedicated to the King, now in the cathedral library 
of Winchester, informs us on the title-page, that it was " Ordered 
to be printed by the Commissioners of the United Colonies in New 
England, at the charge, and with the consent of the Corporation in 
England, for the Propagation of the Gospel amongst the Indians in 
New England ;" and the Preface tells his Majesty, that " the pre- 
sent poverty of these plantations could not have accomplished this 
work, had not the forementioned bounty of England lent relief; 
nor could that have continued to us in stead, without the influence 
of your royal favour and authority, whereby the corporation there 
for propagating the Gospel among these natives, hath been esta- 
blished and encouraged ; whose labour of love, care, and faithful- 
ness in that trust must ever be remembered with honour." This 
society is to be considered as a private corporation ; it had a spe- 
cific object, was limited to a number of members not exceeding 
forty-flve, and was in the nature of a trust for the right appropria- 
tion of the estates, which belong to it. It still exists, and con. 
tinues to lend its aid to specific Christian objects, both in America 
and the West Indies.— For the Charter, see Birch's Life of Boyle. 

But though we are not to speak of this institution, as either 
embracing very extensive objects, or as calling forth general exer- 
tions ; yet is it gratifying to observe in it the evidence of a desire 
on the part of some distinguished individuals to promote the know- 
ledge of the Gospel ; and to a churchman it must also be a matter 
of satisfaction to see how intimately it was associated with the 
Church of England, just raised from her degradation. To that 
Church belonged the honoured name of Robert Boyle, the first 
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President of the Society ; and well may he be ranked among the 
noblest of her sons. In tellings indeed, of the Christian deeds of 
this great man— of his becoming a director of the £ast India Com- 
pany, only that he might contribute more effectively by his in- 
fluence to introduce Christianity into India— of his causing the 
Gospels and the Acts to be translated into the Malay, and printed 
at his own expense— of his obtaining a translation of the Bible into 
Irish, and the publication of it at a large cost to himself— of his 
rendering a like service to Wales — of his assisting in the printing 
of the second edition of Eliot's Bible to the Indians, by a most 
liberal donation — of his settling an annual salary for some learned 
divine to preach several sermons every year, in vindication of 
Christianity, and with a special view to the propagation of the 
gospel in foreign parts, &c. — in speaking of these munificent acts^ 
and of the spirit which they indicate, we must not imagine that 
there were many who resembled him. But, doubtless, there were 
in the Church, of which he was so bright an ornament, some indi- 
viduals of a kindred spirit, and it is impossible that such a man 
should pursue his splendid course, without inspiring with a degree 
of congenial ardour, other Christians, who either beheld his 
example or dwelt within the sphere of his influence. And we are 
not left wholly without witness of the existence of such a disposi- 
tion. We find it, as to individuals, in Sir Lionel Jenkins, in 1685, 
who founded two Fellowships in Oxford, the possessors of which 
were to take upon them orders of priesthood, and go to sea in his 
Majesty's fleet ; or, when called by the Bishop of London, to pro- 
ceed to any of his Majesty's plantations, and there take on them 
the cure of souls. Such also were those good men, who, after the 
expiration of a few years, united to institute the great religious 
societies, of which I shall shortly speak. And we have proof that 
these feelings were not confined to a few individuals; they af- 
fected communities of men : entries remain to this day in the books 
of some of our parish churches, which show that the attention of 
congregations was turned, as occasion required, to like enterprizes 
of Christian charity. For the following specimens, I am in- 
debted to the kindness of two friends, who have themselves copied 
them from the registers of the respective parishes. 

DUBLEY PARISH, HANTS. £ 8, d, 

December 15th, 1661. Collected in the parish of Durley, 
three shillings, towards the printing of the Bible at 
Lithuania, beyond the seas 3 
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UPHAM PAB18H. 

October 23rd, 1681. To the French Protestants for the 

building of St. Paul's 15 

1699. Collected for the persecuted in France, the sum of 
five pounds 5 

1703. September 5th. Collected for the Protestant church, 
at Oberbanmen, in the Dutchy of Berg 1 6 

1709. October 8th. Collected for the Palatines 5 3 

October 25th. Collected for Mittau church, in Courland... 13 

The fact of such collections being made, even in remote country 
villages, connected with the known muni£cence of pious indivi- 
duals, would lead naturally to the expectation of some combined 
and vigorous effort in the Church, for the benefit of the ignorant 
and the destitute, wherever Divine Providence should appear to 
point out the way. 

The conclusion of the 143rd sermon of Archbishop Tillotson, 
(edition 1694,) shows that in the highest quarters there was an 
earnest desire to aid in the propagation of Christianity. He states, 
that " among the many bad thhigs which have been done in the 
Church of Rome, there is one thing very much to their honour, that 
they have been at very great charge and pains in their missions 
for the conversion of the infidel natives, especially in the eastern 
parts of the world." He mentions it '* as no small reproach to the 
Protestant religion, that there hath not appeared an equal zeal 
among us for that purpose ; and that to our unwearied endeavours 
to promote the interest of trade in foreign parts, there hath not 
been joined a like zeal and industry for the propagation of reli- 
gion, which might surely be attempted with more than ordinary 
advantage in those places where we have free commerce." He 
expresses finally his persuasion, that ^^ if such attempts were made 
in a right spirit, God would probably, extraordinarily, countenance 
the endeavour by all fitting assistance, as he did at the first publi- 
cation of the Gospel." When these were the views and feelings of 
men of high station in the Church, there could be no doubt that 
the first opportunity would be embraced to set forward some great 
work of Christian benevolence. 

Accordingly, in 1698, was established the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge — the first society in England of any conse- 
quence — for the great ends which it had in view. These were, 
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EDUCATION, THE DISPERSION OP THE HoLY ScRIPTURES, THE Ll- 

TUBGY AND RELIGIOUS TRACTS, and, to a Certain extent, missionary 

LABOURS. 

In the publication, entitled "An Account of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge," a brief but viery striking state- 
ment is given of its early activity in each department, and of the 
important services which, in the space of very few years, it ren- 
dered to the cause of divine truth, both at home and in the East 
Indies. 

In little more than ten years, nearly 5,000 children were in course 
of education in London and its vicinity, most of them also being 
clothed, many of them boarded, apprenticed, &c. ; and in about 
forty years, besides the schools established in Scotland and Ireland, 
upwards of 1,600 charity schools had been erected in England and 
Wales, in which about 40,000 children were receiving the blessings 
of Christian education. These schools being liberally assisted by 
the Society, as occasion required, by pecuniary advances, by books, 
and by every mode of encouragement. 

When Mr. Raikes and the Rev. Mr. Stock, in 1784, brought 
forward their plans for the establishment of Sunday-schools, the 
Society gladly employed — nay, even almost exhausted for a time — 
its large resources in giving effect to the system. In the con- 
fidence that God would bless their endeavours, the committee 
listened not to the dictates of an over-cautious prudence, but 
obeyed the Christian feelings which bade them to remember the 
poor: and their diminished funds were presently more than re- 
plenished by increased contributions. 

The Society's missionary views have been directed chiefly to the 
east; and no person who knows any thing of Ziegenbalg, and 
Grericke, and Swartz, and those other apostolical men, who have 
left in the south of India to this hour, '* the strength," as Bishop 
Heber termed it, " of the Missionary cause ;" and who is further 
apprized of the effective aid which this Society afforded, and from 
a very early period, to the Danish missions in that quarter, will 
need any thing further to be said, either of the wisdom of its 
course, or of the signal blessing which has attended its exertions. 
— See a concise Statement of the Society, Sec, 1828. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, chartered by King William in 1701, took up, on a large 
scale, what had been attempted by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Nevo England, upon a comparatively small one. 
In strictness, it was not originally a missionary society, for the ob- 
jects of its benevolence were to be found in the plantations and 
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colonies of Great Britain ; but it had, nevertheless^ so much of that 
character as in some measure to justify the title which has been 
^yen to it, as the oldest Missionary Society in £ngland. And 
although that title is, perhaps, due rather to the Christian Know, 
ledge Society, yet did the Gospel Propagation Society doubtless 
help to keep alive in this country the missionary spirit. ''It was," 
says Bishop Burnett, " the glorious conclusion of a reign that was 
begun with preserving our religion, thus to create a corporation for 
propagating it to the remote parts of the earth and among infidels. 
There were very liberal subscriptions made to it by many of the 
bishops and clergy, who set about it with great care and zeal." 

The Society directed its attention from the first, as it still does, 
chiefly to the western plantations and colonies. ''It found the 
£nglish colonies to be extended 1,200 miles in length, under ten 
several governments ; but in some of these, there was no provision 
for ministers, and in all fewer than the instruction of the people 
required, and therefore did send out pastors to exercise their mi. 
iiistry in such places where they might be most useful. Upon 
Queen Anne's accession to the throne, (in 1702,) in answer to the 
Society's address, she promised to be always ready to do her part 
towards promoting and encouraging so good a work. Upon this 
encouragement, the Society sent several divines and students, 
whose designations we have in the said printed account, to labour 
in several parts of the £nglish plantations in America, with com. 
petent salaries, distributing bibles and common prayer.books, and 
giving several proofs of their bounty, and tokens of respect, to 
other missionaries.'* — Millar s Propagation of Christianity, vol. ii. 

The following instance of the enlightened and Christian spirit of 
this Society, and of the activity with which it pursued its work of 
benevolence, is at this time peculiarly interesting. 

" At an early period the conductors of it sedulously endeavoured 
to obtain the instruction of the negro slaves, especially in New 
York and its vicinity, where they employed and supported Elias 
Neau, ' a plain, zealous layman,' as a catechist, who in the dis. 
charge of this office, went at first from house to house ; but on 
finding this plan inconvenient, prevailed with the masters of the 
slaves to send them to him every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, to be instructed in the first prin- 
ciples of religion. For this purpose Mr. Neau obtained a license 
from the Bishop of London. The draught of a bill for the more 
effectual Conversion of the Negroes, and other servants in the 
Plantations, was prepared by the Society to be presented to parlia- 
ment. This was about the year 1703." (Wesleyan Methodist 
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Mag.^ Aug. 1834; abridged from Millar^ vol. ii.) ** I do not find," 
says Millar^ '^ that it passed into a law." Had the measure been 
carried, what an alleviation might it have proved during the last 
century to the sufferings of many ignorant and miserable men ; and 
how different at this day might have been the condition of two 
millions of our fellow-creatures in the United States of America ! 
(For much valuable information, in a narrow compass, concerning 
the labours and character of this Society, see " Propaganda, or 
an Abstract of its Designs and Proceedings," &c., 1819. Also, 
Note I, of the Sermon preached in £xeter Cathedral, Sept. 17th, 
1834, by the Lord Bishop of Barbadoes.) 

I proceed next, to two events connected with the liberality of 
two individual Christian philanthropists ; but these events were so 
remarkable in themselves, and were so admirably adapted to awaken 
public attention, and almost to shame all classes of Christians into 
active efforts for sending the Gospel to the destitute, that even in 
this short and defective sketch I cannot with propriety omit them. 

The first belongs to the history of that great and good man. 
Bishop Bbbkeley. 

" In 1725 he published, and it has since been reprinted in his 
miscellaneous tracts, ' A Proposal for Converting the Savage 
Americans to Christianity, by a College to be erected in the Sum- 
mer Islands, otherwise called the Isles of Bermuda;' a scheme 
which had employed his thoughts for three or four years past, and 
for which he was disposed to make many personal sacrifices. As 
what he deemed necessary steps, he offered to resign all his pre- 
ferment, and to dedicate the remainder of his life to instructing the 
American youth, on a stipend of 100/. yearly. He prevailed with 
three junior Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, to give up all their 
prospects at home, and to exchange their fellowships for a settle- 
ment in the Atlantic ocean of 40/. a year. He procured his plan 
to be laid before George the First, who commanded Sir Robert 
Walpole to lay it before the Commons ; and further, granted him 
a charter for erecting a college in Bermuda, to consist of a president 
and nine Fellows, who were obliged to maintain and educate Indian 
scholars at 10/. a year each. He obtained a grant from the Com- 
mons of a sum to be determined by the king ; and, accordingly, 
20,000/. was promised by the minister, for the purchase of lands 
and erecting the college. Trusting to these promising appearances, 
he married the daughter of John Forster, Esq., Speaker of the 
Irish House of Commons, the 1st of August, 1728; and actually 
«et sail in September following for Rhode Island, which lay nearest 
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to Bermuda, taking with him his wife, a single lady, and two geiu 
tlemen of fortune. Yet the scheme entirely failed, and Berkeley 
was obliged to return, after residing near two years at Newport 
The reason given is, that the minister never heartily embraced the 
project, and the money was turned into another channel. During 
his residence in America, when he was not employed as an itine- 
rant preacher, which business could not be discharged in the 
winter, he preached every Sunday at Newport, where was the 
nearest episcopal church, and to that church he g-ave an organ. 
When the season and his health permitted, he visited the continent, 
not only in its outward skirts, but penetrated far into its recesses. 
The same generous desire of advancing the best interests of man- 
kind, which induced him to cross the Atlantic, uniformly actuated 
him whilst America was the scene of his ministry. The missiona- 
ries from the English society, who resided within about an hun- 
dred miles of Rhode Island, agreed among themselves to hold a 
sort of synod at Dr. Berkeley's house there, twice in a year, in 
order to enjoy the advantages of his advice and exhortations. 
Four of these meetings were accordingly held. One of the prin- 
cipal points which the doctor then pressed upon his fellow- 
labourers was the absolute necessity of conciliating, by all innocent 
means, the affection of their hearers, and also of their dissenting 
neighbours. His own example, indeed, very eminently enforced 
his precepts upon this head ; for it is scarcely possible to conceive 
a conduct more uniformly kind, tender, beneficent, and liberal than 
his was. He seemed to have only one wish in his heart, which 
was to alleviate misery, and to diffuse happiness. Finding, a^ 
length, that the fear of offending the dissenters at home, and of 
inclining the colonies to assert independency, had determined tfae 
minister to make any use, rather than the best use, of the money 
destined for, and promised to, St. Paul's College, the Dean of 
Derry took a reluctant leave of a country, where the name of 
Berkeley was long and justly revered, more than that of any 
European whatever. At his departure, he gave a farm of a hun- 
dred acres, which lay round his house, and his house itself, ^ * 
benefaction to Yale and Harvard Colleges ; and the value oi that 
land, then not insignificant, because cultivated, became afterwards 
very considerable. He gave, of his own property, to one oi these 
colleges, and to several missionaries, books to the amount of ^00/. 
To the other colleges he made a large donation of books, purchased 
by others, and trusted to his disposal." — Chcdmera Biog, Diet* 

The reasons which induced the dissenters to oppose — ^if they did 
oppose — this Christian design, are unknown to me. To siipp^^ 
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that they acted upon the principle of " no benefit to be derived by 
themselves" from the propagation of Christian knowledge in coun- 
tries so remote^ or upon the alleged unlawfulness of state assistance, 
would involve an anachronism : the first of these principles they 
would not even now apply in this manner : and to imagine that 
any dissenters of that period thought it better that men should 
live and die in ignorance of the gospel than be brought to the 
knowledge of the truth by the instrumentality of the Church of 
England, would probably be as unjust as it is uncharitable, ^"hat- 
ever were their reasons, it appears that Walpole yielded to the 
proposal, and extinguished that blessed light which Berkeley was 
so zealously and with such personal sacrifices labouring to difiuse. 
Upon whom rests the blood of these poor unenlightened men, 
thus deliberately doomed to perish for lack of knowledge '^ God 
knoweth !" Were I apprized of. any attempt, on the part of those 
persons whose influence had been so unhappily exercised, to repair 
the mischief, I should with great pleasure record it : but my in. 
quiries have been fruitless. Their numbers were probably not 
great, and their means not exuberant. A very small body, pro- 
vided it be clamorous, will carry weight far beyond its real 
strength ; especially with a minister, whose views of policy coin- 
cide with the remonstrances of the party, or with the wishes 
which they are known to entertain. 

In the preceding account of Bishop Berkeley's plans, the sum 
offered by the government is said to be 20,000/. It is elsewhere 
mentioned as 10,000/. And this was to be given, not directly by 
the state, but from the sale of certain lands in the island of St. 
Christopher, yielded by France to this country at the treaty of 
Utrecht, which lands were then to be sold for the public use. The 
sale produced 90,000/. " Of this sum 80,000/. was destined to pay 
the marriage portion of the Princess Royal on her nuptials with the 
Prince of Orange ; the remainder. General Oglethorpe had interest 
enough in parliament to obtain for the purpose of carrying over 
and settling foreign and other Protestants in his new colony of 
Georgia, in America. The project of the trustees for establishing 
this colony appears to have been equally humane and disinterested: 
but it is very much to be lamented that it should interfere with 
a matter of more extensive and lasting utility ; which, " if it had 
taken effect by the education of the youth of New England and other 
colonies, we may venture, with great appearance of reason, to affirm, 
would have planted such principles of religion and loyalty among them, 
as might have gone a good way towards preventing the present un^ 
happy troubles in that part of the world" — i.e. the American War. 
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(Kipfii9 Biograph, Britan. Art. Berkeley.) The known loyalty of 
the American Episcopal Church — ^that grand monument of the 
labours of the Gospel Propagation Society— -will assuredly con- 
firm this opinion^ and will teach us to appreciate the loss sustained 
by this country from the withholding of 10,000/. 
The second event to which I adverted, brings me back to Robert 

BOTLE. 

In his will, dated 1691, besides other legacies, for the defence of 
Christian truth and the propagation of Christian knowledge, he 
*' appoints the residue of his estate to be laid out, for want of other 
direction, to charitable uses : he does chiefly recommend the laying 
out of the greatest part of the same for tiie advancement and pro. 
pagation of the Christian religion among infidels." — (Millar, vol. ii. 
p. 313.) To this bequest, through the persevering zeal of the late 
Bishop Porteus, we owe tiie existence of the Society for the Con- 
version and Religious Instruction of the Negroes in the British 
West India Islands, which was incorporated by royal charter in 
1795. The Bishop left to it by his last will 1000/. three per 
cents. — See the Reports, and Bishop Porteus' Letter to the Gover- 
nors, &c. in the West India Islands ; and Spirit of British Mis- 
sions, by a Clergyman. 

I will only add, in order to show to what denomination of Chris- 
tians Boyle attached himself, that " great as his moderation and 
charity was in respect to all the different sects in which Christianity 
was divided, yet he was a constant member of the Church of £ng. 
land, and went to no separate assemblies " — Birch's Life, and 
Kippis' Biog, Brit., Art. Boyle (Robert.) 

To omit, even in this very concise narrative, the name of Dr. 
Brat, would be to pass over a very striking proof of the deep in- 
terest taken by the Church of £ngland and its important labours 
in the Christian cause during the early part of the last century. 

Those of my readers who are ignorant of the history of this de- 
voted servant of God will thank me for recommending it to their 
perusal. Such as are acquainted with it, will not need to be re- 
minded of his judicious zeal, his abounding generosity, and 
his invaluable services to religion. It is impossible, I conceive, 
that the example of self-denial which he set for the best of all ob- 
jects, the sending forth of missionaries to Maryland and other colo- 
nies, the establishment of libraries for their use to be perpetually 
kept up, and of similar parochial libraries in this country ; his in- 
indefatigable labours to obtain a provision by law for carrying on 
the service of the Church in several of the plantations ; his success- 
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fill exertions to form the two great church societies for the Propa- 
gation of the gospel^ and for Promoting Christian knowledge ; his 
personal ministrations in North America ; his admirable efforts for 
the religious benefit of the negroes, &c. &c. &c. — ^it is impossible 
that such an example should not have operated with the best effect 
in the church of which he was a minister^ and that the happy 
effect of it should not be extensively felt both in his own day and 
in succeeding generations. '^ Most of the religious societies 
and good designs in London^" says Dr. Kippis^ ^^ owe grateful ac- 
knowledgment to his memory^ and are in a great measure formed 
on the plans he projected — particularly the society for the reforma- 
tion of manners^ charity schools, the society for the relief of poor 
proselytes/' &c. ; and Whiston bears to him this testimony, that 
'' he esteemed Dr. Bray ... as by far the most indefatigable pro-» 
moter of religion, and of the pious designs and societies which con* 
duce to it, he ever knew." — Biogr. Brit. Art. Bray (Thomas.) 

Dr. Bray was born in 1656 ; and in these great works he was 
occupied from about the year 1696 to the end of his life. He died 
in 1730, in the 73rd year of his age. 

Nor was the army without its example of a like Christian spirit. 
That "brave soldier," General Codbinoton, for some time Fellow of 
All Souls, Oxford, by his last will " bequeathed his two plantations 
in Barbadoes, and part of the Island of Bermuda, to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; for building a col- 
lege in Barbadoes, in which he appointed that a convenient number 
of professors and scholars should be maintained, who are to be 
obliged to study and practice physic and chirurgery, as well as 
divinity : ' That by the apparent usefulness of the former, (as the 
will ran,) they might endear themselves to the people, and have the 
better opportunity of doing good to men's souls, while they are 
taking care of their bodies.* *' How admirably this college, under 
the judicious superintendence of the present Bishop of Barbadoes, 
is now fulfilling, and promises hereafter to fulfil, its noble purpose, 
I deem it unnecessary to state in detail. 

General Codrington was born in 1668, and died in 1710. (For an 
interesting account of this institution, see " Papers relative to 
Codrington College, Barbadoes. 1 828." " Reports of the Gospel 
Propagation Society." And note K. of the Bishop of Barbadoes' 
Sermon at Exeter, Sept. 1834 ) 

The United Brethren's Society ybr the furtherance of the Gospel 
was formed in London in 1 741, and was meant to be auxiliary to 
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the principal society in Germany. I shall not be suspected of de- 
preciating this valuable institution, when I advert to the fact of Us 
being, by forty years^ posterior to the Gospel Propagation Society ; 
and observe, that from the paucity of Moravians then in England^ 
it was not likely to attract much of the public attention. 

The labours of these excellent men have been celebrated by a 
Christian poet and a Christian statesman^ (Cowper and Wilber- 
force,) in terms which will not be forgotten while the English lan- 
guage is understood : and poetry and eloquence are here only the 
heralds of truth. A nobler spectacle the world has seldom seen 
than that of this persecuted body of men, when reduced according 
to human views, to the lowest state of depression^ determining, in the 
very spirit of martyrdom, to go forth into all the world and^ as far 
as Providence should give the opportunity, to preach the gospel to 
every creature. It is needless to observe, that the Moravians are 
not dissenters, but constitute a sister episcopal church, and that 
their missions have for a long time owed much of their support to 
the liberality of the Church of England. — See History of the United 
Brethren, 

The Wesleyan Methodists come next into the field. The mis- 
sions of this body of Christians seem to have commenced in 1786. 
They began in the West Indies, and have gradually led to the 
formation of the General Wesleyan Missionary Society. Late as 
were the efforts of the Methodists in this department — a circum- 
stance of easy explanation, and involving no reproach — their leader 
was well known to be a man of strong missionary feeling. This is 
traced, ( Wesleyan Method, Mag. Sept. 1834,) with much probability, 
to the instructions of his highly gifted and excellent mother, who^ 
in a letter dated 1712, represents herself as taking great pains with 
her children separately, (talking with John on Thursday evening 
and with Charles on Saturday,) in consequence of the remarkable 
impression produced upon her own mind by reading the nar- 
rative of the Danish missionaries. If this conjecture be just, 
how much, we may add, would that feeling be strengthened and 
increased by the fact of Mr. Wesley himself having afterwards gone 
as a missionary to America, and by the spirit-stirring accounts sent 
forth from time to time in the reports of the Christian Knowledge 
Society, of those same Danish missionaries, and their successes in 
the East;— accounts, which could scarcely be unknown to him 
even as an ordinary minister of the gospel ; but which, as an early 
correspondent of Dr. Bray's associates, it was almost impossible 
for him to overlook. — Journal, Jan. 26, 1737. 
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Hitherto I have made no mention of any exertions on the part of 
the dissenters^ whether by general societies comprehending dif. 
ferent classes^ or by societies belonging to particular denominations, 
to extend Christian knowledge at home or abroad. The truth is, 
that I have found none. In reading the lives of such ministers as 
Philip and Matthew Henry, and Watts, and Doddridge, I know 
that I am perusing the histories of men so excellent, and so entirely 
devoted to the promoting of the glory of God and the good of man. 
kind, that if there had been any interior movement in dissenting 
bodies to prosecute such a work as was that in which our Berkeleys 
and Boyles, and our great church societies, were engaged, we should 
doubtless have found them aiding it by their counsels and assisting 
it with their zealous co-operation. But although the " lives" of 
these eminent men are written at some length, and with a minute 
statement of their labours and their plans, I do not recollect to have 
observed any intimation of the sort I confess that I am surprised 
at it- Far be it from me to detract in the slightest degree from the 
well-earned honours which. are paid to their memory: but the fact 
I believe to be as I state it ; the idea seems not to have occurred to 
them ; or, if it did, there must have been such a want of kindred 
feeling among the dissenting communities in general, as to make 
hem hopeless of carrying it into effect. 

It is very probable that individual instances of liberality to- 
ward such objects may be found — I . hope many such instances : 
that of Dr. Williams, a dissenting minister in London, in the 
early part of the last century, to the Society of the Church of Scot- 
land for Propagating Christian Knowledge, with a view to the 
Conversion of Infidel Countries, seems to deserve special mention ; 
but is it not a reasonable inference, that if any dissenting society 
had. existed, or been likely to exist, he would have contributed to 
such a society in preference to this ? 

In the year 1792 arose the Baptist Mission Society — an insti- 
tution conducted by that class of Christians, from which Its title 
is derived, and exclusively upon their principles. Of the missiona- 
ries belonging to this Society, one of the most distinguished was the 
late excellent Dr. Carey. In the Memoirs of him, just published, it 
is said, that '' he was the first person to enter into the missionary 
field of India." I do not understand this. The Danish missiona- 
ries, under the care of the Christian Knowledge Society, were in 
that field before Dr. Carey was born. — See the Dean of Salisbury's 
Life of Swartz. 

In 1795 was formed the London Missionary Society, upon the 
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broad principle of embracing Christians of every name ; and to this 
day anniversary sermons are preached for it in our churchea, and 
clergymen take a part in its public meetings. It must^ however, be 
considered as under the management of dissenters, and, J believe, 
it is indebted to them for its chief support. 

The Chuboh Missionaby Society was formed in 1801. 
The Bbitisb and Fobeion Bible Society in 1804. 

Some recent assertions concerning this last institution require me 
to state, that the chairman of the first meeting was Granville 
Sharpe, Esq., a churchman ; Lord Teignmouth, a churchman^ was 
the first president; among its chief early supporters were the 
Bishops of London and Durham ; and of the three secretaries. Dr. 
Steinkopfi*, Mr. Owen, and Mr. Hughes, the first is a JLutheran 
minister, and the second was a clergyman of the Church of 
£ngland. The resolutions at the first meeting were proposed by 
Mr. Owen. 

Having thus endeavoured to trace, as briefly as I could, and 
purely for defensive objects, the progress in England of that spirit, 
now so remarkable, for promoting the best interests of mankind — a 
spirit which first manifested itself efiectively in the Church, and which 
was preserved there, — if not always in its full energy, yet there 
almost eofclueively — for a long course of years, I shall here close 
this inquiry. What follows is a statement of the respective dates of 
the chief religious societies, and of their last year's receipts. I 
have arranged them in classes, as they appear to be of a limited or 
general character ; and, where I have not the reports, I take, as 
my chief guide for the receipts, the Missionary Register for May^ 
1834. 

CHUBCH SOCIETIES. 

Receipts last year. 

Christian Knowledge Society — Founded in 1698. 

Its entire receipts . - . - . £74,094 16 ^ 

Omitting the sale of books, &c. - - - 28,760 2 

Between 1732 and 1832 its operations had in- 
creased a hundred-fold. 

Gospel Propagation — Founded in 1701. 

Omitting the sale of stock, and the sum appropriated 
by the government to the North American colo- 
nies, now reduced to 8,000/. - - - 17,770 9 6 

Codrington trust, exclusive of sale of stock - - 2,617 13 11 
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Receipts last year. 

Church Missionary — Founded in 1801 - - £52,922 1 9 

London^ for Conversion of the Jews — Founded 1808. 10^224 S S 

National — Founded in 1812. Receipts .. - 4^792 6 11 

ELing's letter account .... 26^537 13 6 

Besides large sums raised in the country, to which 
its donations come in aid ; and in addition to a 
vast number of schools, partially or entirely sup- 
ported by the members of the Church. 

For Conversion of Negro Slaves— Founded in 1795. 
Omitting sale of stock - ^ . . 2,594 6 8 



MOBAVIAN. 

Society of the United Brethren— Founded in 1741 - 12,049 10 6 

Of which sum 4,643/. 8*. was contributed in this 
country. It is greatly assisted by the Church. 



WESLEYAN METHODIST. 

West India Missions — Founded in 1786 - \ 

General Missionary - . 1818 - J " ^^'^^'^ ^ '^ 



DISSENTINO SOCIETY. 

Baptist Mission^Founded in 1792 - - . 11998 

A few churchmen subscribe to the society, and 
on emergency it has been liberally aided by church- 
men. 

SOCIETIES COMMON TO CHURCHMEN AND DISSENTERS. 

Religious Tract — Founded in 1809 - - . £5,688 11 7 

Including sale of publications - « - 47 886 4 1 

Hibernian— Founded in 1806 - - . 7,833 15 4 

Of the sum here mentioned 2,340/. was contri- 
buted in Ireland. 

Naval and Military Bible Society— Founded in 1780 3,309 16 8 
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ReeeipU U«i year. 

British and Foreign Bible Society^ Founded in 1804 ^42,748 6 
Including sale of books .... 83,897 2 6 

British and Foreign School Society —Founded in 1 804 4,162 9 

London Missionary — Founded in 1795 . . 49,437 4 5 

Of the relative contributions of churchmen and dissenters to those 
societies which are common to both, I can give no estimate. 
The probability is, that the British and Foreign School Society, the 
Tract Society, and the London Missionary Society, owe their chief 
support to Dissenters ; but the rest are mainly indebted to the 
Church. If any exception is to be made, we are to turn for it, I 
presume, to the British and Foreign Bible Society. There is reason, 
however, to believe, that in this Society the contributions of 
churchmen greatly exceed those of all other classes. 

The main strength of this institution is to be found in its auxi- 
liaries. I adduce the only calculations on this head which have 
come to my knowledge. 



Durham Auxiliary. 

Church subscribers to dissenters, about 9 to 1. 

Subscriptions and donations about 20 to 1. 

Derby Auxiliary. 

Church subscribers to dissenting, nearly 4 to 1. 
Subscriptions, about 4 to 1. 

HANTS. 

Hants Auxiliary. 

Churchmen: donations . - - £373 

Dissenters do. - - - 38 12 

Nearly 10 to 1. 

Churchmen : annual subscriptions - - 21 

Dissenters - - - - - 000 
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Note h.^-'Page 15. 

Account of general charities, &c., extracted chiefly from the 
British Magazine, 1834. 

HEBEFOSD. 

General Infirmary, Lunatic Asylum, Blue^coat School, All Saints 
and St. Martin's Parish Schools, In/ant Schools, Lying-in Cha^ 
rity, Clothing Society, St. Peter's and St. Owen's Sunday 
Sclwols. 

Subscribers. Contributions. 

Church 851 . - . - £31,040 16 

Dissenters 20- - - - 19 00 

including two Roman Catholics and seven Quakers. 

Church — subscribers more than 42 to 1. Contributions nearly 
1640 to 1. Besides collections after sermons in the churches. 

I omit here the clergy widows and orphans' charity, and the 
national schools, and St. John's School, which is supported by the 
vicar and his wife, (who clothe the children once a-year,) as not 
being of a general character : the dissenters give nothing to them. 
On the same ground I omit the three dissenting schools, held in 
the chapels at Hereford. 



BBIOHTON. 

Sussex County Hospital, Dispensary, Provident and District So- 
ciety, Orphan Asylum, Dorcas Society, Maternal Society. 

. Benefactions and Congregational 

Subscriptions. Collections. 

Church £9,967 15 6 - - £4,048 7 3 

Dissenters 603 2 6 - - 224 15 2 

Nearly as 17 to 1. 

The National Schools, Bible and Church Missionary Societies, 
Christian Knowledge and Gospel Propagation Societies, &c. are 
omitted in the printed account. 



IjtM^BWflfrifKM S thmly Beme v einU Smieiy, Ckmriiabie and Parochial 
DUpemmtty, Bibk S»cietff, Gemerml Infurmary. 

Smbfcriptimu, Donations, 
SmkterAerg. amd Legacies. 

Chiirdk 1^094 ... ^35^161 3 6 

IXiMenten 8SC ... 1,432 16 

Abore 4 to I. Aboye 24 to 1. 

The word ^ dissenter," in this fist and in some others^ compre- 
hends not only Independents, Friends, Unitarians, Baptists, &c., 
but Roman Catholics and Methodists. — Rev. W. Fishers Speech, 
Derby Mercury, Julj 9, 1834. 



CAMRRIDOE. 

Addenbrookes Hospital. 

Subscribers. Contributions. 

Church 361 - - - - £4,518 7 

Dissenters 28- - - - 222 12 

Nearly 13 to 1. As 20 to 1. 

" This account does not include the benefactions and legacies of 
&01, and upwards from the building of the hospital, which alone 
amount to upwards of 20,000/., not one shilling of which, it is be- 
Itovt-^dj can be shown to be the gift of a dissenter : nor does it 
cmitnhij in the number of annual subscribers, the name of any 
pai Itih or college subscribing as a body, every one of which might 
fairly have been added to the churchman's list^ and would have in- 
lUPMHnd it by 80."— JJr. Mag,, July, 1834. 

STAMFOBI) AND RUTLAND. 

Infirmary. 

It' \ rightly ui^derstAnd the statement, the subscriptions and do- 
imtiuuM uf diaaeuteri Are SSI 13«. Of churchmen, 19,989/. But as 
UtiH/, uf this lAit aum was raised by a bazaar, it is probable that 
u{\\\w ^uu'tluu uf It was contributed by dissenters. Deducting the 
whv^i^ ut'tht^ae bazaar proceeds, we shall have the proportion of 
«\^haiMi^Uiuua iVom churvhuieu to those of the dissenters, above 
33 tu \. 
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EXBTEB. 

Hospital, Dispensary, Humane Society, Lunatic Asylum, Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, Coal Charity, Lying-in Charity, Blanket Society, 
Eye Infirmary, Penitentiary. 

Subscribers. Contributions. 

Church 2162 - - - £11^189 9 5 

Dissenters 313 - - - 1^270 8 6 

Nearly 7 to 1. Nearly 9 to 1. 



NOTTINGHAM. 

General Infirmary, Lunatic Asylum, and Dispensary for the Town. 

Subscribers. Contributions. 

Church 850 - - - - £1,741 

Dissenters 154 - - - - 252 

More than 5 to 1. Nearly 7 to 1. 

Donations to the Lunatic Asylum from the commencement- 
Church - - - - £5,000 
Dissenters - . - 180 

More than 27 to 1. 

Donations and legacies to the General Infirmary — 

Church - - - . £20,000 

Dissenters ... 1,000 

As 20 to 1. 



DUBHAM. 

Infirmary, Blue^coat School, Compassionate Society, Mendicity So- 

ciety, Infant School, Bible Auxiliary. 

Subscribers. Contributions. 

Church 547 - - - - £885 8 3 

Dissenters 22- - - -2566 

More than 18 to 1. About 35 to 1. 

I omit on both sides the Wesleyan subscribers, in number six. 
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OLOUOBSTBR. 

Infirmary^ Lunatic Asylum, DUpensary, Benevoient Society, Female 
Benevotent Society, Ladies Dorcas Charity, Lying-in Charity, 
Magdalen Asylum, Gloucestershire Society. 

Subscribers, Contributions. 

Church 1,469 - . - £2^424 19 

Dissenters 99 . . - 90 10 6 

Nearly 15 to 1. More than 96 to 1. 

The word <' dissenters" includes here Roman Catholics and Me- 
thodists. 

BEDFORD. 

Infirmary, 

Church benefactors are to dissenting as 15 to I. 
Church benefactions are to dissenting as 60 to 1. 
Church subscribers are to dissenting as 6 to 1 . 
Church subscriptions are to dissenting as 11 to 1. 

The infirmary possesses 17,000/. in legacies and donations from 
persons now dead : of which sum not 500/. was bequeathed or pre- 
sented by dissenters. Besides this, the Chaplaincy Fund, which 
produces 50/. a-year, is supported wholly by churchmen. 

BRISTOL. 

Infirmary, General Hospital, Blind Asylum, Hospital for Cure of 
Eyes, Penitentiary, Dispensary, Clifton Dispensary, Asylum for 
Poor Orphan Girls. 

Contributors. Contributions. 

Church 1,712 - :: :. £11,525 13 4 

Dissenters 443 - - - 2,165 14 

Nearly 4 to 1. Above 5 to 1. 

WORCESTER. 

Infirmary. 

The amount of annual subscriptions, from June, 1832, to June. 
1833, was 1,028/. 12*., of which sum 177/. 9*. was contributed b/ 
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the clergy, being one-sixth of the whole. The funds being low last 
year, sermons were preached in the different churches and chapels 
of the county to replenish them. The amount of the various col- 
lections was as follows : — 

Collected at churches ... £1^128 18 9^ 
Dissenting chapels . 43 12 1 

Roman Catholic chapels 16 

SAIilSBUBY. 

County Infirmary, 

The funds being deficient, a collection was made on the Fast- 
day throughout the county, in most of the churches, after the 
morning service only; and in the dissenting chapels generally, 
after the morning and evening service. The result was— 

Collected at the Cathedral - . £79 19 8 

Different churches - 1,124 6 6 
Dissenting chapels - 73 18 11 

At the cathedral church alone, nearly 6^. more than at all the Dis- 
senting chapels in the county. 

WINCHESTER. 

County Hospital. 

The subscriptions of churchmen to those of the dissenters as 
51 to 1. 

Lying-in Society. 

Churchmen (subscriptions) - - -£93 196 
Dissenters - . - . « « 15 6 

More than 120 to 1. 

Natives' and Aliens' Societies for Apprenticing Poor Children. 

Churchmen (subscriptions) - - . £340 2 11 
Dissenters . - .- . _ 2oo 

As 170 to 1. 

I here omit the National Schools, the Asylum for Children who 
have left the schools, but are not old enough to go to service the 
Coal Charities, &c., to all of which churchmen are the only sub- 
scribers. 
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In the two or three cases abore-mentioned, where Bible Asso^ 
eiatUms occur, I have not taken them into account ; since a large 
part of the sums contributed under this head is for a return of 
Bibles, not for charitable objects. 

These statements being purely defensive, I hare not thought it 
necessary to seek for any information beyond that which is actually 
before the public — the case of Winchester alone excepted, in which 
place I am writing. Were I to extend the inquiry to London, I 
might appeal to the sermons which are preached annually in its 
churches for almost erery charitable institution in the metropolis, 
and to the sums collected on these occasions, as in perfect ac- 
cordance with the foregoing details. 

It has not been my object to show the amount of clerical contri- 
butions, and least of all in the way of invidious comparison ; but 
the fact of liberal subscriptions from the clergy is really a part of 
my defensiye argument ; and I shall therefore need to offer no 
apology for the following statement. 

The number of subscribers to the religious societies, in con- 
nexion with the Established Church, divided into Clerical and Lay \ 

subscribers. 

Clerical. Lay. Female. Tulal. 

1. Society for Promoting Chris- 

tian Knowledge - - 6,430 4,850 2,726 14,006 

2. Society for Propagating the 

Gospel in Foreign Parts - 845 302 498 1,445 

District ditto - - 3,059 2,118 1,063 6,240 

3. National Society (Education) 974 1,312 308 2,594 

Durham Diocesan -. 61 7 3 71 

4. Clergy Orphan (Parent) . 651 478 435 1,564 

Durham Diocesan - . 256 255 58 569 , 

5. Church Building (Parent) - 1,189 997 303 2,489 / 

Districts (imperfect) - 625 450 179 1,254 

Ditto, Durham - - 62 15 2 79 I 



14,152 10,884 5,275 30,311 
Deduct Laity, &c. - - 10,884 



Total or general majority of Clergy, 3,268 / 

A very large proportion also of the female contributors belongs 
to clerical families.— ^r. Mag,, March, 1833. 
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*' I hesitate not to affirm/' says Mr. Garbett, '* that there is ex- 
pended of church property^ in benevolent objects^ a proportion far 
beyond twenty-fold more than any other property in the nation*" 
The Church Defended, &c. &c., in two Discourses, by Rev. J. 
Garbett, p. 46. 

The question, as it respects Pbotistants and Roman Catholics 
in Ireland, is not immediately connected with these details; 
but it bears so much on the subject of this note, and there 
are so many misrepresentations abroad, that I shall stand excused 
for adverting to it. 

The report of the Dublin charities, given by the Rev. Mr. 
Boyton, at the Dublin meeting, September 9th, is to the following 
purport : — 

1833. 

Mendicity Society. 

Contributions of Protestants - -£4,057 13 9 

Roman Catholics - 408 5 

Mendicants relieved — Protestants, 150 ; Roman Catholics, 1,846. 

Fever Hospitai, Cork Street. 

Contributions of Protestants - - £368 8 9 

Roman Catholics . 10 18 

Patients admitted, 3,991 ; Protestants as I to 10. 

Sick FitOT Inetitutiafiy Meath Street, 

Contributions of Protestants - . £176 17 1 

Roman Catholics - 10 1 

Protestants relieved as 1 to 20. 

School Street, Weekly and Daily Schools, 

^ Contributions of Protestants - - £162 17 

Roman Catholics (one) 110 

Twenty Roman Catholics to one Protestant taught in the schools. 

A similar result, it is intimated, would probably be found all 
over Ireland. 
The remark is at least applicable to the next case. 

O 
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Charities in Cork, 

The total amount of subscriptions to the eleven charities^ for 
the last year, was 3,190/. ; viz. 

By Protestants £2,782 

Roman Catholics - . - . 408 

Number relieved was 55,986 ; viz. 

Protestants 2,380 

Roman Catholics _--..- 53,606 

For the Cholera Fund, 

Total donations, 3,974/. ; viz. 

By Protestants £3,304 

Roman Catholics - - - - 670 

" Independently of the above return, the Protestants (or Episco- 
palians) of Cork support fifteen daily, and twelve Sunday-schools, 
besides upwards of twenty other benevolent establishments ; but 
these being for the use and benefit of Protestants only, they have 
not been introduced into the return made by the commissioners." 
Church of Scotland Mag, VI, p. 254 ; and Br. Mag, Jan, 1834, 
p. 82. 

Parochial Returns from several Dioceses, as given in the Dublin 

Eviemng Mail, October ISth, 

Amount of contributions (in tiiirty«^our places there enumerated) 
to public charities. 

By Protestants - - - - £2,023 8 4 

Roman Catholics - - - 120 11 1 

Parochial Returns from three Parishes in the Diocese of Kilmore, 

{Br, Mag, Oct, 1834.) 

By Protestants . - - - -£95 196 
Roman Catholics - - - - 11170 
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Note SL^Page 17. 

It is an approximation to this system^ wherever the minister is 
in the condition of a tenant at will ; wherever he remains only so 
long as the party which elected him either preserves its original 
influence or continues to afford him its support. The late pro- 
ceedings at the Tabernacles in Tottenham Court-road and Moor- 
fields bear strongly upon this subject ; they show by what an in- 
secure tenure a minister^ elected by a body of irresponsible indi- 
viduals^ and paid by them^ and capable of being removed by them^ 
holds his office. Instead of being astonished that such scenes as 
those in the London Tabernacles ever occur^ it is rather surprising 
that they are not more frequently witnessed : I doubt not that the 
religious establishments of the country operate^ in this respect as in 
others, with a most beneficial influence. 

The unavoidable tendency of such an elective system, and 
such continued control over the minister, is dissatisfaction and 
disorder. 

We are informed, even by the leading advocates of dissent, that 
'^when a minister is removed, the choice of a successor always 
brings on a crisis in the church of which he was pastor : — that no 
event can place the interests of the society in greater peril : — that 
distraction and division have so frequently resulted from it, and so 
many churches have been rent by it^ that an argument has even 
been founded against its expediency :" — that " the feeling of too 
many of their members is — ' I will have my way !' — and that of this 
spirit their churches are but too often the miserable victims:" — 
that at this " crisis," '^ secret canvassings," " mean, petty arts," 
" cabal and intrigue," and " the most disgusting exercise of the 
most disgusting tyranny," take place between the parties; with 
" much ill-will and anti-christian feeling, and envies, and jealousies, 
and evil speakings," &c. The natural eflect of all this is the in- 
security of the minister ; and the subjoined picture, drawn by a 
high authority among the dissenters, will be recognized by many 
persons as, to their own knowledge, a faithful representation ^' A 
young man has been observed to receive from a church a flattering 
reception, and to settle under circumstances of peculiar encourage- 
ment. The people have formed a high opinion of his talents, and 
a higher of his piety. In the course of a year or two all is altered ; 
— the piomise of his early services is not fulfilled — the feelings of 

G 2 
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the people change : some, whose admiration at first arose almost to 
enthusiasm, become no w> perhaps, the most cool or <roiilnip#HMi#.' tlie 
man lingers on for a time amidst growing dissatisfaction, till, at length, 
he either quits a sphere which he finds himself no longer adequate 
to fill, or is borne, with a strange mixture of emotion in the breast 
of survirors, to the last and uniyersal refuge of humanity, vAere tke 
SLAVE 19 free from hie maeter, and where the weary are at reet." (See 
L. S. £. Letters, &c., pp. 72 — 75, for the passages dted : I assmne 
that he quotes correctly.) 



Note N.^Fage 17. 



" It is often said, that as a sect we are dwindling away fitmi the 
public obserration, which is not true. M^e make progress in our 
own country, though it is but slow, because we have to contend 
against a host of prejudices, and the enormous influence of a wealthy 
and corrupt Estahliehment. But in the East the cause is advancing ; 
and in the United States, where there are no obstructions to the 
progress of knowledge and truth, the spread of liberal doctrines has 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations." (Sermon by Mr. Charles 
Berry, a Socinian teacher, at Leicester. Brit. Mag. Feb. 1833.) 



Note 0,—Page 18. 



Much attention has been lately excited by the Rev. D. O. Croly*s 
'Essay on the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland." As a priest of 
that church, Mr. Croby must be well acquainted with its proceed- 
ings ; and if this be a correct description of them, two conclusions, 
I think, are inevitable;— First, that a greater evil can scarcely be 
inflicted upon a country, than such a voluntary system as is pressed 
upon the Roman Catholics ; and secondly, that if, without an 
Established Church to fall back upon, dissenters are to contend with 
that system upon their principles, they will find themselves, as far 
as human probabilities go, engaged in a conflict which it will be 
niost difficult for them to maintain. 1 can scarcely imagine a 
serious and sensible dissenter reading this Essay by Mr. Croly, 
without often asking himself, whether, in pursuing the course along 
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which his political leaders and associates are impelling him^ he 
is not doing the very things which the enemies of his faith would, 
for their own sakes, be glad to achieve ? The infidel was wise in 
bis generation, who, when asked why he, of all men living, joined 
so cordially with political dissent in destroying the great religious 
institutions of the country, since he, at least, cared not for any re- 
ligion, gave this for his reply. That provided he could rid himself 
of the Church, he could then soon settle the matter with dissent : 
and the Roman Catholic is wise in his generation, who lends him. 
self for the present to the same coalition. If Jiis religion be extend- 
ing itself, and his places of worship are increasing now, notwith- 
standing the mighty check which is opposed by the National Esta- 
blishment, what is to be expected when ^^that which letteth is 
taken out of the way," and he has full scope for Mr. Croly's vo- 
luntary system ? 

Truth, I know, has nothing to fear eventually in the conflict with 
error ; but he, who contends that a false religion has never been 
able to extirpate the true one, even in countries once eminently 
blessed with the light of the gospel, is little acquainted with the 
records of history. And if I should express a fear, that even in 
this Capernaum of ours, an abuse of our religious privileges may 
lead to the restoration of the papal power, I should not, I believe, 
be without great names among dissenters themselves to countenance 
that apprehension. 



Note V,—Page 20. 

It is often asserted, and with much apparent confidence, that, 
originally, the tithes were divided into three or four portions, and 
applied to several objects. 

This is a mistake ; it never was so in this country. (See Mr. 
Hale's two ^' Essays on the supposed Existence of a Quadripartite 
and Tripartite Division of Tithes, for maintaining the Clergy, the 
Poor, and the Fabric of the Church." There are some observations 
on this subject in the Appendix to my Charge of 1831.) 

We are told further, and with a seeming persuasion of the truth 
of the statement, that tithe property, and all other church property, 
belonged originally to the Roman Catholics. 

This also is a mistake. 
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The church in this country was not planted by the see of Rome : 
it existed for centuries before the time of Augustin ; and to call 
Gregory and Augustin Roman Catholics^ in the usual acceptation of 
that term^ would be to charge them and the church of Rome with 
corruptions, which did not obtain an ascendancy tiU a long time 
atler. 

The progress of popery was gradual. " Through the Heptarchy, 
proofs abound of the primitiye Christianity of the bishops and pres- 
byters of Great Britain, and of their resistance to the then growing 
encroachments of the Bishop of Rome." " It was, in fact, during 
the subsequent iron sway of the Norman conquerors, that popery 
usurped the place of Christianity in England, and seized upon the 
possessions of the church." Many additional endowments were, 
probably, made in the time of papal ascendancy ; but will any man 
say that these were intended to support the error» of popery, as 
contra-distinguished to the church itself? — that Henry VIII. left 
the church richer than the Norman found it ? — or that the Reforma- 
tion did more than cast off the yoke of a foreign power, which had 
usurped dominion over the English church, and swept away the 
corruptions which had destroyed its primitive character ? '^ The 
British bishops and clergy, under the Norman conquerors, bowed 
to the ecclesiastical tyranny, and adopted the superstitious cor- 
ruptions of the church of Rome ; — the British bishops and clergy, 
during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI.3 shook off that 
tyranny, and rejected those corruptions : so that, while it appears 
that the possessions of the church, as well as the orders of the 
church, were transmitted to us through a popish channel, in which 
they ran from the tenth to the fifteenth century, it appears equally 
certain, that neither the one nor the other were popish." 

I have here taken, partly, the words of the Rev. Hugh M'Neile, 
as given in the Church of Scotland Magazine, No. VII. p. S68. To 
those, who honestly wish for information on this subject, I recom- 
mend the whole article. 

" Yes," it is said, *' but look at the enormous magnitude of these 
revenues ; the tithes alone amount annually to many millions.'* 

These things have been repeated, till even some Well-meaning 
persons believe them. 

The report of the Parliamentary Commissioners, it might have 
been expected, would set the matter at rest. We learn, from 
this document, that the entire net revenues of the clergy of all 
orders is about £3,337,006. If this sum were equally apportioned 
to the several benefices, it would give to each about £300 a year 
^-"••icting the stipends to curates, (abou £430,000,) the annual 
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average to each incumbent^ (including the bishops^ &c.^) would be 
about £970 a year. 

Upon the subject of commutation for titbes^ I would observe^ 
that if adopted^ (and I do not suppose that the clergy in general 
object to the principle^) in order to make it effectual^ and to meet 
all circumstances^ every sort of commutation should be allowed^ 
and it should be done fairly and equitably. The mode of compound- 
ing for these debts^ which was proposed at a late meeting in the 
West^ and received by some of the parties interested as a very de. 
sirable one^ by paying one tenth of the rent, instead of one tenth of 
the produce, had not been well considered. Stratagems might easily 
be devised by dishonest men^ which would on this principle de- 
prive the Church of its whole tithe property : and even if the trans- 
action were to be conducted in good faith^ ab the speakers and ap- 
plauding hearers at that meeting doubtless intended^ there is still 
this manifest objection^ that persons who had purchased or rented 
land subject to a certain well-understood payment^ would^ without 
any pretext or reason^ put into their own coffers one half or two- 
thirds of that sum : they would \ULy upon their just debts from 
seven shillngs to ten shillings in the pound ; and to whom would 
this be a benefit ? Certainly not to the poor, or to the country at 
large. 

What even the bitterest enemies of the Church of £ngland think 
of the right to tithes, may be seen by two amusing letters in the 
British Magazine, for January, 1834. 

The first of them was written by the Paris correspondent of a 
morning paper in this coimtry : he is endeavouring to prove that 
it is right to touch private property in certain ways which he re- 
commends ; and the argument which he alleges is, that in the case 
of the Church it has been touched in many ways already. The 
following is an extract. 

^* My third illustration shall be the Irish Church and the Tithe 
Bins; and the measures now projecting for the reform of the 
English Church. Church property is, in every sense of the word, 
private property ; and yet church property has been attacked. All 
those who have been brought up to the church, have received cer- 
tain educations, laid out certain portions of their future fortunes 
and capital in those educations, and made a!l their future arrange- 
ments for life, in the expectation that church property would not 
be touched, that tithes would remain the same, that ecclesiastical 
preferments and endowments would all go on, and that the some, 
and not an entirely new scale, of salaries and benefices would be 
continued. But what has happened in Ireland ? Bishoprics sup- 
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pressed^— livings put on another footings — and hundreds — nay^ 
thousands—of young men^ brought up in a certain way, and at a 
certain expense, laying out a good portion of their capital on that 
education, in the sure and certain hope of receiving it all back 
again, with liberal interest, at a future period of their existence, 
are now thrown back on the remainder of their little capital, and 
forced to seek another means of subsistence, or follow a profession 
which will no longer hold out the same pecuniary recompences. 
And if we may believe the reports which are in circulation — and 
which, indeed, we must believe-— the £nglish Church is to be sub- 
jected to yet more important and sweeping changes. Do I blame 
this ? No ! Still it is not the less true, that the changes in the 
system of tithes, and the reforms introduced, or to be introduced, 
into the Irish and English churches, are attacks on private property, 
are the appropriation, for the general good, of a portion of private 
fortunes, and are not only the ^touching/ the 'laying the finger 
on private property,' so much dreaded and censured by some ; but 
that these Church Reform measures are even more radical than the 
Trades' Unions require to be adopted with reference to some 
other descriptions of property." 

The next is a Letter from the celebrated Dr. Doyle. 

" Carlow, September 3rd, 1832. 
'^ My dear Sib, 
''I was favoured with your letter of the 2nd instant, and can have 
no objection to the publication of any portion of my evidence before 
the Parliament j and though I have not seen the Evening Post you 
mention, I presume the evidence was correctly reported therein. I 
fear very much you will not succeed to the extent you ought in the 
recovery of the tithes due to you ; but though you may suffer incon. 
venience at present^ I have no doubt that, in the next session of 
Parliament, an arrangement, extending to all tithe property, will be 
made in a manner to secureio you hereafter the peaceable enjoyment 
of your rights. 

With the most sincere regard, I have the honour to be. 

Dear sir. 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 

James Dotlb.' 
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Those who are acquainted with the works of a very different per- 
son, Martin Dotle, will recollect a good popular Explanation of 
this Tithe subject, in his instructive story called '^ Irish Cot- 
tagers."— c. ix. I can here only refer to it. 
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Note Q.—Page 20. 

See a "Letter to Earl Grey, on Church Rates," by George 
Doyly, D. D. 

At the hazard of a little repetition, I would put the case generally 
thus : — 

I purchase an estate of the present possessor. A, on the known 
condition, that besides this purchase-money, I must pay to another 
proprietor, B, an annual sum, not precisely defined, but of which 
the average amount is easily ascertained; and I do ascertain it. 
To A, therefore, I pay a sum less by the value of this second 
charge. Is it right that I should then turn round upon B, and deny 
the justice of his claim ? Can any pretext of conscience release me 
from the payment of my debts ? Or is the case altered, if A and B 
happen to be corporate bodies, instead of individuals ? Why did 
not conscience prevent my purchasing the property ? or if I hold it 
by inheritance, why do not I quiet my conscience by disposing of 
it ? — by disposing of that portion of it which alone belongs to me } 

Many dissenting chapels have been endowed. I have one in 
view at this moment, which, as I understand, has an endowment 
arising from houses. Suppose I purchase or rent one of these 
houses ; and then discover, that my conscience, or my hatred of 
oppression, will not allow me to discharge the obligation ? that I 
am a churchman, and ought not to be taxed for a religion which I 
do not approve, and which imparts to me no benefit? that I sup- 
port my own place of worship, and will not be compelled to support 
two, &c. &c. ; — what would honest men think of me ? 

Yet how do the cases differ ? 

Possibly, there may appear to be two objections. 

It may be demanded, first, '^ If your reasoning about church 
rates be just, why does it happen that the payment of them is a 
voluntary act, dependent upon the will of the parish vestry ?" 

My answer is this : — The lords of the soil, who left this portion of 
their property for the repairs of the parish church, &c., and the 
laws which sanctioned and confirmed such appropriation, did not 
contemplate the sort of construction which now seems to be 
adopted. The law, in prescribing to the churchwarden his duties, 
gave to the parish a check on his movements, in order to guard 
against excessive expenditure, and the misapplication of the parish 
money ; but it never meant to withhold what was really wanted. 
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and it seems hardly to have adverted to the possibility of the neces- 
sary rates being refused. 

Yet we iind^ from the ecclesiastical law books^ that even this 
case is not without a remedy ; but the process is troublesome and 
expensive. A more simple and obvious plan was to leave to the 
<^hurch wardens themselves^ under such circumstances^ the power 
of making a rate. And such power^ according to Sir Simon Degge^ 
a high authority on these matters^ the churchwardens really pos- 
sess. " If," says he, '^ the parishioners refuse or neglect to join in 
making such assessment, or refuse to meet, I conceive the church, 
wardens, having just cause for such assessment, may proceed aUme; 
for, if the churchwardens neglect to make the repairs, when duly 
admonished by those who have the power to visit, they may pro- 
ceed against the churchwardens by ecclesiastical censures to 
compel them to do it. And the law never compels any body to do 
a thing they have not the means to effect ; and it should seem 
likewise that the parishioners are punishable by the ecclesiastical 
judge for their neglect in this kind." 

It may be objected, secondly, ^* That parish rates are not always 
confined to matters connected with the building, or the service of 
the church, but sometimes go to the support of the minister." 

I admit that such cases occur : sometimes in the instance of a 
new chapel of ease by a vote of the parishioners, and sometimes 
in consequence of a parochial arrangement of another kind. 

Such an arrangement was made some time ago at Liverpool. 
As the public papers have lately adverted to this matter, and it is 
certainty not understood by all their readers, I will give what I 
believe, upon good authority, to be a correct statement. 

In the year 1698 (10 and 11 William III.) Liverpool was mad«, 
by act of parliament, a parish distinct from Walton, of which it 
had been a chapelry. Two rectors were appointed to the new 
parish, and the rectory was to be esteemed a '^ Mediety." It was 
endowed with all the tithes, offerings, &c., within its limits, which 
the rector and vicar of Waiton had, or ought to have, enjoyed, 
with the sum of SOO/. a year, or 100/. to each rector, directed by 
the act to be levied by a rate, and with houses to be built, and 
gardens to be purchased, as near to the two churches as land 
could be obtained, which at that time would have been close to 
them. These houses and gardens were never given ; but the 200/. 
was annually paid till the year 1786, (26 Geo. IIL,) when an act 
was procured, with the joint consent of the then rector and pa- 
rishioners, by which it was enacted that an additional sum of 
200/., i. e. 100/. to each rector, should be annually levied by a 
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rate^ and that this should be in lieu of the houses and gardens^ and 
all tithes, olTerings^ &c* &c.> surplice dues only excepted. In ad. 
dition to this, some seats in the paruchial chapel of St. Nicholas 
were vested in the rectors, the rents of which they had been re- 
ceiving in lieu of houses ; these seats now let for 60/. per annum. 
By this act the original .endowment was done away ; and the new 
one was 200/. a year to each rector by the rate, the rents of the 
pews, and the surplice fees ; whereas, if the houses had been built, 
and garden ground of only half an acre attached to them — which 
might have been purchased at that time for a trifle— the incomes of 
the rectors might now have been made, from their own means, 
9,000/. a year each. As the population of the parish increased, and 
it is uow about 170,000, curates were wanted; and the pa-, 
rishioners, feeling the inadequacy of the rectors' stipends, have 
from time to time made allowances for curates' salaries, and for 
many years back have annually voted at their £aster vestrj, out of 
the ordinary church-rate, 1 60/. additional to each of the rectors, 
and 180/. to each of fi^e curates : this was always done without 
a murmur, nay, with the greatest cheerfulness, till the agitation 
of the ehuch-rate question. It was opposed at the last vestry by 
some dissenters, but was carried in favouir of the accustomed 
usage by a large majority. 

Without going into the iiirther details with which my cortes^ 
pondent has obligingly furnished me, I may observe, that had the 
proposal, to do away with church-rates altogether, been carried, 
there must have been an end to parochial ministration in Liverpool. 
A new arrangement has been suggested, requiring the sanction of 
a local act of parliament. This plan having met with the appro* 
bation of the vestry, will probably be adopted, and save the parish 
from future divisions on the subject. 

The agitation of " the church-rate question" has given rise to 
many paragraphs in the periodical publications. To satisfy 
my own curiosity, I have taken memoranda of these cases, 
all that have come under my observation for several months; 
and it is only, I believe, within that period that the system of 
agitation was known. For the information of my readers, I will 
here print my list with the general results, ihe question at issue 
between the parties may, for the sake of conciseness, be repre- 
sented as one for or against the rates ; to state in each case the 
precise nature of the amendment, whether it proposed a diminished 
rate, or no rate at all, a voluntary subscriptitMi, or an adjourn- 
ment of proceedings, is unnecessary. 
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For the sake of brevity^ likewise^ I shall omit the graphic de- 
scriptions^ furnished by the papers^ of the scenes which took place 
on certain of these occasions^ and the kind of warfare carried on. 

If ^' some fellows brandished their knives to support their con- 
scientious opposition^" it does not appear that they prospered more 
than if they had left their weapons at home. If a person^ ^^ whose 
holy calling should have made him a minister of peace, declared 
that sooner than the Church should succeed he would turn into 
the field and fight, he is a very different man from those of his 
profession with whom I have the pleasure to be acquainted. 
If in one case "the Methodist preachers openly interfered 
against the Church," the Conference will probably have heard of 
it, and have administered the just rebuke. If other members of 
the Methodist Society have been betrayed into similar conduct, let 
it be remembered, that in many instances, as at Wakefield, Pom. 
fret, Portsea, &c. &c., they lent very valuable assistance; that 
at Bristol, and Brighton, and Bath, &c., they took a stand in 
support of good principles, which exposed them to no little hosti- 
lity ; and that besides, Mr. Henwood, of Hull, and Mr. Preece, in 
Cornwall, whose speeches will not soon be forgotten, others could 
easily be mentioned who have publicly avowed their attachment 
to the Church, in terms worthy of Mr. Wesley himself; — If 
ministers of dissent occasionally lent themselves to measures of op- 
position, there were dissenting ministers who proved themselves 
to be actuated by a better spirit. If certain dissenting bodies 
almost unanimously joined with " infidels and radicals to pull 
down the church," there were other dissenters at Middleton, Wake- 
field, &c., who lent themselves zealously to the support of it; 
and, finally, if a case ever occurred, in which " gin and beer- 
casks were tapped, and from the opening of the poll in the morning 
till the close at night, coach-loads of men and women, in every 
stage of intoxication, were brought up to the Town-hall to vote 
for the amendment ; if fabricated certificates were issued in large 
numbers, as many as fifty at a time, and then distributed to indi- 
viduals, who voted against the rate for the gratification of a little 
drink ; if a man and his wife, and four lodgers, after being regaled 
with drink, were thrust into a hackney-coach, and hurried ofT to 
the Town-hall, where they all voted against the rate, though not one 
of them had the right to do so ; if many persons voted twice, some 
thrice, and one man was heard to boast that he had voted four 
times, and was going to vote again," &c. &c. ; — these are things 
which every religious dissenter would hold in as much abhorrence 
as does the churchman ; and when the books shall have been de- 
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livered in to the scrutineers, the bad votes will of course be 
struck off. 

In the following^ Lists^ the respective numbers of voters. Sec,, are 
given, so far as they have fallen under my notice. 

The Churchwarden's Oath runs thus : — 

^^ You shall swear truly and faithfully to execute the office of 
Churchwarden within your parish; and, according to the best of 
your skill and knowledge, present such thing and persons as to your 
knowledge are presentable by the laws ecclesiastical of this realm. So 
help you God and the contents of this book,' 
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LIST I. 

In which the Rate was carried, 

Alford (Lincoln) - - - For, 112 Against, 62 
Aston (near Birmingham) - ... 441 176 

The property represented by these votes was respectively 
12,802/. and 1,100/. 

Banbury 

Batley 

Blackfriars (St. Ann's) 



Boston -. - - 


For 


,394 


Againstj 


,340 


Bridgewater, a majority 


of 3 to 1. 










Carnarvon - - - 


- 


> • ■ 


441 




375 


Chard - - - 


- 


• • • 


88 




76 


Colchester - - - 


- 


■ • • 


60 




48 


Chatham ~ .. - 


- 


■ • • 


355 




198 


Cheltenham 


. 


» • • 


253 




182 


Clerkenwell (St. John's) 


- 


• • 


700 




383 


Ditto (St. James's) - 


- 


• • 


593 




127 


Coventry - - - 


- 


r ■ • 


193 




23 


Derby (St. Werburgh) 


- 


• • 


210 




60 


Dover 












Dudley - - 


- 


• • 


476 




390 



It was at Dudley that, on the 25th of December^ 1833, appeared 
this hand-bill. 

" Dissenters of Dudley and its neighbourhood ! Arouse I for 
God commands you to ' arise from the dead* and ' awake to 
righteousness ;' ^ to be strong, and of good courage, and fear not !' 
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' to quit you like men ;' ' working while it is called the day ;' and 
' whatsoever thy hand findeth to do^ do it with all thy mt^t !' 

'' Fellow Dissenters ! Bead the sayings and doings of your 
brethren in other parts of the country, and ' go ye and do like- 

^v 10%r« • • • • 

" An Independent." 
Frome 

Hackney (South) - - For, 30 Against, 14 

Liverpool, (voters) - - ... 477 193 

(votes) - - ... 1718 547 

The opposition does not appear to have been strong in Liverpool. 

Middleton, voters as 3 to 1 ; votes as 11 to 1. 

Morley 

Over, (Cheshire,)— carried by a majority of 8 to 1. 

Pontefract - - - - For, 74 Against, 4 

Portsea -.-.... 588 446 

Prestwich (near Manchester) ... 1443 1248 

Sedgley 

St. Ives — ^majority of 3 to 1. 

Shepton. Mallet 

Tynemouth - - - ... 388 ...... ie2 

Wakefield ....... 864 694 

It deserves remark, that at the meeting the amendment was car. 
ried 3 to 1. 

West Derby (near Liverpool) ... 60 '' 

Winlaton (Durham ;) voters ... 36 26 

votes ... 98 26 



LIST IL 

In which the Rate was not carried, 

Dewsbury - - - . Against, 405 For, 351 

" The property of the parish," says the Leeds Intelligencer, 
*' was almost entirely on the side of the church." 

Halstead .... Against, 111 For, 77 

Louth 

The List of Louth Voters has been published ; and it appears 
that the amount of property represented by those who voted against 



£43 12 


6 


£0 10 


6 


7 2 





nil 




98 11 


6 


3 IS 





35 19 


G 


11 13 


6 


88 5 


6 


2 17 





36 16 





1 10 






23 11 


6 


nil 


49 8 





nil 


20 11 





nil 
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the rate is 3^338/. 6s. 8d. ; and by those who voted for the rate, 
6^0/. 6s. Sd, 

The following columns show that less than one.twentieth part of 
the subscriptions paid to the various charitable and religious in. 
stitutions^ in the town of Louth^ is contributed by the opponents 
of the rate. 

Total Aonoal Sabscriptions of 
Subscriptions. Opponents of Rate. 

Louth Dispensary . . . - 

General Friendly Society 

National School . . - . 

Methodist Sunday School 

Infant School . - . - 

Provident Society - . - _ 

District Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge - .. - - 67 1 6 nil 

District Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts 

District Church Missionary Society 

Ladies' Auxiliary Hibernian Society 

Auxiliary British and Foreign Bible 

Society - - - - . 52 96 5 14G 

Auxiliary Naval and Military Bible 
Society - 

Lying.in Charity - - - - 

Dorcas Charity - - - - 

Nottingham (St. Nicholas) — against, 107 ; for, 78. 
Rochdale — a small majority. 
Tavistock — majority of 13 out of 555. 

In this place it is stated — and it is not improbably true of some 
other places— that among the opponents of the rate '^ were some 
churchmen." 



QUESTIONABLE. 

BOCKINO. 

For an account of the proceedings here, see Brit. Mag. Nov^ 
1834, p. 570. 

It seems, from the statement of the churchwardens and the dean,^ 
that two sets of scrutineers were appointed to strike off the bad 
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35 16 3 


2 15 





40 10 


1 5 
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votes, and to give in respectively their reports as to the result. One 
set does so, specifying the votes rejected, and finding a majority for 
the rate. The other set finds a majority against the rate, but re. 
fuses to specify the votes rejected by them. The whole history is 
very instructive, and throws a great deal of light upon the dark 
movements in some other places. I ought, perhaps, not to have 
mentioned Bocking with the word questionable attached to it. 

MANCHESTER. 

For an account of the doings at Manchester, see Brit. Mag., Oct. 
1834, p. 470. 

Against, 7019. For, 5897. 

A scrutiuy has commenced, but the Salford books, it is said, 
are ¥rithheld ; so that the word guestionabie appears to be hardly 
applicable to this case. 

The party now opposed to the rate moved an amendment at 
Easter about the election of Churchwardens. 

The amendment was rejected by a miyority, which was to the 
minority as 25 to 10. 

In votes, more than 6 to 1. 

In assessments, more than 14 to 1. 

Brit, Mag. May 1834. 

Shice the above was written, the Manchester scrutiny has termi- 
nated. 

For the rate - 5,712 

Against ... 5,354 



Majority in favour of it - 358 

" Thus, it appears," say the papers, *' that there were not fewer 
than 1665 bad votes against the rate— a number which we have 
reason to believe would have been considerably increased had the 
scrutineers been able to obtain possession of the Salford books. 
The number of bad votes in favour of the rate was only 185." 

I have not intentionally omitted any parish in which the parties 
have come to a division; and the result is most gratifying ; showing 
that in the few places in which opposition has been attempted, it 
has, on the whole, signally failed ; that the Church lives in the 
affections of its own people ; and that there is, both among the 
Wesleyan Methodists and dissenters, a good and christian feeling, 
which is ready to manifest itself in support of the Establishment, 
whenever the occasion may arise. 
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It is stated in the Charge^ that we should be glad of any altera- 
tion in the system of church-rates, which, retaining the principle, 
would leave them effective for their proper objects. My vjews on 
the subject agree with Dr. D'Oyley's : it might be right to limit 
the application of them to certain matters which, in conformity with 
the canons, he has specified, such as repairing the church and 
fences of the churchyard, surplices, books, all necessary and decent 
furniture, bells, sacramental bread and wine, cleaning the church 
for divine service, register books, and necessary attendance. It 
might also be proper to provide for the necessary expenses of many 
of the new district churches from the proceeds of the pew rents, 
&c. The mode, recommended by Dr. D'Oyley for raising the rate, 
I think preferable to any that I have seen ; viz. " that the church- 
wardens be required, when they first assume the office, to state in 
public vestry the expenses which they deem necessary for the year ; 
that on these expenses being allowed by the magistrates in petty 
or in quarter-sessions, authority be given to raise a rate to the re- 
quired amount ; and that at the close of the year the account be 
examined and checked by the same authorities; with a power, 
perhaps, to the bishop to interfere in extraordinary cases, or an 
appeal to the judge of assize."— P. 20. 



Note R. — Page 21. 



The Regium Donum consists of two grants ; one for England, 
the other for Ireland. 

The English grant was originally made by George I., about the 
year 1723, out of the civil list, for the poor widows of dissenting 
ministers. It is now confined to ministers themselves. When or 
why it changed its destination the present trustees are not aware. 
The sum at first was 500/. Soon after, on the application of dis- 
senters, it was increased to 1,000/. It has been gradually aug- 
mented, till it now amounts to nearly 2,000/. In 1804, some altera- 
tions were made in the civil list, and the sum has ever since been 
voted by the House of Commons. It is paid out of the treasury, 
and is taken from the produce of the taxes. The distribution of it 
is committed to eight trustees and a receiver ; three from each of 
the three leading denominations. 

H 
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The Iririi grant was^ in the first instance^ a gift of King Wil- 
liam, about the year 1690. It was then 1^900/. George I. added 
800A In subsequent years it was still fiirther increased. The 
grant for this year is about 25,000/. This donum, like the other, has 
been voted by Parliament ever since the year 1804 ; and as the English 
grant goes to dissenting ministers in England, the Ixiah grant is 
paid to dissenting ministers in Ireland. 

The famous grant to the Chun^ by Conslantine, of which we 
have heard so much, am«OBlcd to about 18,000A, that is, to two- 
thirds of the last yeai^s English and Irish R^um Donum for dis- 
senting ininiiih i i alone. The loud protestations recentiy made by po- 
lities dissenters against the Church and its ministers being in any 
way supported by the State — an imputation most untrue as it re- 
spects the clergy and the Church of England— naturally drew at- 
tention to the R^um Donum ; and the result has been, that at a 
meeting of a considerable body of persons belonging to the three 
denominations, a vote was passed, January 30, 1834, disapproring 
of the grant. They could scarcely act otherwise^ But the trustees 
are of a different mind, and have published, with their names, a 
** Brief Statement of the Regium Donum, and Parliamentary Grant 
to Poor Dissenting Ministers," (of England and Wales,) depre- 
cating strongly the vote to which their brethren have come, and 
pleading very eamestiy on behalf of the many poor and aged minis- 
ters who are pensioners on this bounty. 

" They dare to appeal to the Searcher of hearts in testimony of 
their invariable purpose and endeavour to preserve the charity in 
its simplicity and purity, to dispense it with impartiality, and to 
make it as serviceable as possible to their brethren, suffering amidst 
useful labours under the trials of adversity. They cannot bring 
themselves to fear that a grant which has been generously made, 
and faithfully administered, and which has proved, under the 
Divine blessing, an occasion of joy and gratitude to hundreds of 
christian teachers, whose earthly lot has been one continued scene 
of privation and hardship, will, under any pretence, be withheld ; 
but should this be the unhappy result of the interference of certain 
dissenters, they must ever lament the injury thus done to a nume- 
rous class of indigent ministers of the gospel — the blow being the 
more felt because inflicted by the hand that should have been ex- 
tended for protection ; and will ferventiy pray that He whose pro- 
vidence is over all, and is especially engaged towards those that de- 
vote their lives to his glory, may open other sources for the relief of 
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these his servants^ not indeed more pure, but better guarded against 
the fluctuation and even caprice of public opinion. 

(Signed) ^* Jomir Coatb9. Thomas Rees. 

'^ John Humphbys. F. A. Cox. 

^^ John Rippon^ Robebt Aspland. 

" William Nbwman. John' Clayton, Jun." 
^' John ¥n Sioth. 

Now, without the slightest wish to see this grant diminished by 
one farthing, I would beg of those who defend it on the ground of 
its being originally a gift from the king out of his own revenues, 
although now the produce of taxation so that by the abolition of it 
the taxes would be pro tanto reduced, to ask themselves whether 
every gift presented by the kings of England to the Church was 
not also out of their own hereditary property ? and further, whether 
any portion of such gifts, either is or ever was in any way con- 
nected with taxation ? 

Upon the vote at the Congregational Board, I remark, 

1st, that it was clearly not unanimous. 

2ndly. That it was passed by men who have no need of the Re- 
gium Donum with reference to those who have; by the rich 
deciding for the poor. 

Srdly. That we see in this resolution the novelty of the politico, 
dissenting principle. The Regium Donum has existed for about 
one hundred and thirteen years, and has been voted as a parlia- 
mentary grant for thirty years ; yet it is only just now that a reio- 
lution has been passed against it, although so much opposed to the 
alleged grand principle of dissent; and this, too, followed by a 
public protest on the part of the trustees, some of the best known 
and most influential persons in the three denominations. The views 
of the old non.conformists, it is well-known, and, I believe, is now 
universally conceded, were, in this respect, directly against the 
modem dogma; and till the edition of Tbwgood published by 
B. Flower towards the close of the last century had given noto- 
riety to that " most saucy and virulent satire," (Wesley's Journal,) 
it was, as a leading principle of dissent, unknown or unrecognized. 
I have somewhere seen an attempt to prove the contrary ; to prove 
even that this modem article of faith was that of the first three 
centuries. And what is the proof .^ Simply this : that during the 
reign of heathenism the state did not establish the christian church. 
There could be no Establishment, and therefore there ought to be 
none. Nero, instead of endowing churches for St. Paul, or contri- 

H 2 
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buting from the coffers of the State in aid of his missionary 
labours, put the apostle to death : therefore States ought not to 
assist in the support of ministers or the propagation of Christianity. 
As to the question erer being aryufid by Christians in the three first 
centuries, and decided in the negative, I certainly never heard of it : 
nor do I see how such a question could arise tUl the emperor be- 
came a friend to Christianity. And then there was no question. 



NoU S.—Page 22. 

For a list of Endowments in the hands of the Sociniawt, see 
Br. Mag. June 1834. Of two hundred and six chapels stated to 
beheld by them in ISSi, one hundred and seventy are reported as 
originally orthodox. (April 1834.) Concerning the correctness of the 
estimate there given, either of the amount of these endowments, or 
of those belonging to dissenters generally, I have no means of de- 
ciding; but the value is doubtless considerable. Lady Hewley's 
charity alone seems to amount to 4,000/. a-year. 

The editors of the Evangelical Magazine, June 1834, express on 
this subject their full and deliberate persuasion that Unitarians owe 
it to common integrity to relinquish all religious trusts, and all en- 
dowments whatever, not left originally to Unitarian purposes. '^ If, 
therefore," proceeds the paragraph, ** they come up to our measure 
of conscience, they will disburden themselves of a great deal of that 
property, which they now hold by violation of all law and all jus- 
tice. We wish our orthodox friends would go on in their work of 
reclaiming the properties which obviously belong to them, and 
which ought to be restored to their lawful objects. The public 
feeling of the country is all on their side." Is this sort of appeal 
to justice valid only when applied to dissenting endowments ? Is 
the *' measure of conscience" to be different when endowments 
given by individuals to the Church are in question ? Can it be 
right for our opponents to ^^mete" with one measure to themselves, 
and with another to us ? 
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NoU T,-— Page 22. 

This obvious truth is at length apparently conceded by dissenters 
themselves. In a paper, entitled, " Hints on Leaving Property to 
Religious Purposes/' published in the Evangelical Magazine for 
July 1834, is the following paragraph : 

" Property may be bequeathed without the slightest danger of 
injury," &c. '' 2ndly. For the support of the worship of God. We 
are aware that this requires very great care. It has been the worst 
thing ever done for the church of Christ to endow it. Nearly the 
whole of the places occupied by Socinians have been endowed by 
the pious of former generations. Socinianism would actually go 
out, if its cold and dim light were not maintained by endowments. 
The only way in which we should recommend bequeathing pro- 
perty for the support of the worship of God, is, for the erection of a 
minister's house, and ten or twenty pounds a-year for general ex- 
penses — not an atom for the support of the minister, except it he 
twenty or thirty pounds per annum in villages, where the utmost 
efforts of the voluntary principle can never comfortably support 
a minister. Thus far bequests may be very useful, but beyond 
this unquestionably injurious." 

(1.) Here is the concession, that some endowments may be made, 
imder certain circumstances, in villages. But it is to be restricted. 
As a practical question, we naturally ask, by whom ? If, as in the 
case of the Church of England, some man of wealth should wish 
to endow a chapel with five times twenty pounds a-year, would 
it be refused? Are not some of the chapels now possessed by 
Socinians, and which orthodox dissenters are so anxious to re- 
cover — such as Saffron Walden and Gorton, endowed with ten 
times that annual amount? Would similar endowments be re- 
jected now ? The State then must interpose. But to keep out the 
State is one of the main objects of the present extraordinary move«> 
ment. The right of such interference is altogether denied. 

(2.) The word '* voluntary principle," in this passage, is put in 
opposition to "endowments" of all sorts. Are the dissenting en- 
dowments, then, not consistent with that principle, even in the 
estimation of dissenters ? If so, why contend for them ? why even 
allow them at all ? Or is the voluntary principle never strictly in 
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action till every man pays for himself? I certainly admit that where, 
as in the case mentioned in the Church of Scotland Magazine^ Aprils 
1834^ the minister having already £200 a year threatens that unless 
the proprietors will pay him more liberally he will desert them 
and take off with him as many of the congregation as he can^ thus 
in fact wrecking the property, we must not talk much about volun- 
tary principles; or, if we do, it must be with such a latitude 
of construction as will do no particular credit to our phraseolqgy* 
But surely^ if a man of wealth chooses to build a place of worship 
and endow it for his poor neighbours, as did in old times the 
landed proprietors of England, when they erected our churches 
and provided for the support of the minister and the maintenance 
of public worship on their own manors and estates, this is as com- 
pletely a voluntary act, as if each of the inhabitants paid directly 
for himself; and why a poor villager is not to have the full benefit 
of it remains yet to be shown. 

I doubt the correctness of the first part of the above-cited para- 
graph. It says that all endowments are bad, because the Socinians 
lay hold of them. It will hardly be affirmed, that endowments in 
the Church of England have fallen into the hands of Socinians. The 
statement, then, as applied generally to the Church of Christ, is 
inaccurate. Perhaps it was not meant to be so applied, but only 
to that part of the church of Christ which includes the dissenters : 
yet even on this interpretation of the passage the writer will have 
some difficulty in establishing his position. In unendowed America, 
so far is the light of Socinianism from going out, or even becoming 
dim, that it bums with incomparably greater brightness than in 
England. And as to the rewoning, the transfer of chapels to 
Unitarians, is a very natural process among those who require not 
any precise principles in their teachers : who generally spurn at all 
articles of faith as troublesome to the conscience ; and have no 
Liturgy, and no authorized confessions, to which the people can 
appeal as a check upon tHeir ministers. (See Speech of Sir George 
Rose, Br. Mag. Aug. 1834.) These changes grow naturally out of 
the system. The complainant speaks of a very serious evil ; but 
he has mistaken the remedy. Without some such rules as are 
adopted in established churches, or some such control over minis- 
ters and chapels as is found in the Wesleyan Conference, he will 
never secure soundness of doctrine or the permanent possession of 
his chapels. 
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Note IJ. —Page 23. 

For an earnest appeal about the debts upon chapels, see Evan- 
gelical Magazine, July 1834 p. 278. The writer, in the course 
of his address, seems to complain, that even wealthy persons, and 
those too when dying, pay no attention to the exigences of the 
very chapels which they had been accustomed to attend. What 
then is to be expected from men in health ? ^' We know, at the 
present time," says he, ^'a congregation embarrassed by a long 
standing debt to a considerable amount, which has scarcely been 
remembered by any of the wealthy members of the congregation as 
they have been called to their rest. We would earnestly press this 
subject upon the attention of Christians who are connected with 
sanctuaries embarrassed by debt." Agiun ; — " On Thursday July 
10th 1834 the anniversary of the opening of Hanover Chapel was 
held at Bognor. The cause was raised by the efforts of the Sussex 
Congregational Society, about eight years since ; and though there 
is much encouragement yet it still needs assistance. There is now 
a debt of nearly £100 on the building, which it is highly desirable 
to have liquidated. It will, probably, be necessary that the wor- 
thy minister of the chapel, the Rev. D. £vans, should shortly pro- 
ceed to neighbouring counties and solicit contributions for the 
purpose. Those Christian iriends, who may intend visiting the 
sea-side during the summer, are earnestly requested, if convenient, 
to favour this spot with their presence, and aid," &c. (£van. Mag. 
Aug. 1834.) See also, in the same Magazine, the case of the chapel 
at Midhurst ; (p. 332 ;) of the Western Academy ; (ditto ;) of the 
Adelphi chapel, (October,) '^ which has belonged to the independent 
class for a period of fifty years, and has now, for the first time, 
been privileged by the appointment of a stated pastor:" of the 
Baptist churches in North Wales, so heaviiy pressed by the great debt 
which is upon them, " that the Rev. Mr. Jenkins has been sent 
expressly to London, to solicit the benevolent aid of the Christian 
public ;" (ditto ;) &c. &c. Is this a state of things to be wished 
for, or does it confer much credit upon voluntaryism ? 

Were such instances uncommon, I should deem it moht unfair to 
adduce them : but such, in fact, is the working of the scheme. 
Those who are acquainted with the little series of publications 
called ^^ The Voluntary System," can turn to admissions of this sort 
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on the part of high dissenting authorities in abundance. Here are 
destitute Independent churches advertising for pastors ; some ap- 
pealing to compassion ; and some talking of '^ very lucrative advan- 
tages in the hands of a well-conducted proprietorship." Here are 
congregations^ which^ being left without pastors^ have been scat- 
tered into other societies: here are societies so far reduced^ by 
their continued want of ministers^ as to be compelled to dissolve 
the church state; — here are chapels^ entirely out op debt^ in 
need of a pastor^ and regretting that their salary will not exceed 
X30 a year, &c. &c. Williams' History of Dissenting Churches 
gives an account of 153 churches of the three denominations, of 
which, when he wrote, 63 had become actually extinct: and if 
Tam worth, and Turvey, and Moreton in the Marsh, and Marden, 
and Appledore, and Kirkby Lonsdale, and Llangafib, and Wick- 
ford, and Helen's Lane, Colchester, and Hinckleton, and Stokesley, 
and Wilmcote, and Broadway Worcestershire, and Yaxley, and 
Denbigh, and Whitchurch, and Rugeley, and Windsor, and Beth- 
nal Green, and Cape Castle, and Fareham, and Leamington, and 
Matfield Green, and Havant, and Worksop, (all of which are spe- 
cified in the voluntary system, and their wants proclaimed,) cannot 
obtain from the ^'generous public" abroad that assistance which 
the voluntary principle denies them at home, they must, it seems, 
either continue to struggle with their difficulties, or adopt very ex- 
traordinary measures to set themselves free. 

The following forms of advertisement, it may be hoped, are not 
very common : — 

" Chapel. To be let or sold, terms moderate, a well-built, neat 
chapel, with ground for enlargement. No galleries. Will seat 
near two hundred persons. Situation — Stock well, Surrey. Imme- 
diate possession. May he converted into any thing else. Apply, 
&c. May, 1830." 

** Hertford Street Chapel, Coventry. To be sold by auction, &c. 
The proceeds, on a moderate calculation, will amount to at least 
£200 a year, making this property most desirable for the investment 
of capital. The Premises are also eligible for a Library, or any 
other public building, and may be converted thereto at a small ex- 
pense. (April, 1829.)" 

The '' Letters to a Dissenting Minister, by L. S. E," are also 
very copious upon this subject. 

One more citation, and I dismiss this part of the case. 

" The Committee (of the Baptist Home Missionary Society) 
mention, with regret, that they are unable to add a single instance 
in which they (the ministers) have engaged to raise larger contri- 
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butioiis than formerly, although the sums now expended in most 
every district far exceed the amount hitherto received. 

'^ There are now upwards of twenty cases unassisted entirely for. 
want of funds ! It is with pain and grief that they are compelled 
to delay and to diminish aid to many whose abundant labours en. 
title them to an adequate support. May the great Lord of the 
harvest hasten the time when this people shall cheerfully bring all 
the tithes (?) into the storehouse, &c." (Baptist Mag. Jan. 1834. 
See Br. Mag. Feb. 1834..) 

Neither is the case better in Scotland. In a work, entitled " A 
New Exposure of the Rev. Leaders of the Voluntary Church As- 
sociation, by Anglo-Sectus," (Newcastle,) we have (p. 12) a long 
list of Scotch chapels, I think about six-and-thirty, with a parti, 
cular statement of their pecuniary necessities. If this exhibition 
at all approximate to truth, it may serve to make churchmen very 
thankful that they are not under the pressure of such a system. ' Of 
the nervous and powerful writer I know nothing ; but on this and on 
all the other points brought forward in his somewhat stern " Ex- 
posure," he appears fully to believe his own assertions, and to be 
perfectly acquainted with his subject. It is only the fact of his 
publication being anonymous, which makes me cautious of appeal, 
ing to its authority. The same remark I apply to the " Letters by 
L. S. E.," written In a similar style. It will be observed, that I have 
cited neither of them as authorities. Many of their statements are 
confirmed by other works : but in referring even to the last writer, 
I have relied upon him no further than as it respects his fairness'of 
quotation. " The Voluntary System" can scarcely be considered 
as anonymous. 

The reports of the " Congregational Union of Scotland" are as- 
suredly above all question. In the Church of Scotland Magazine 
for Sept. 1834, p. 279, is an article containing quotations from those 
reports for several years — all telling the same tale of sad and urgent 
necessity. I shall limit myself to the last two years. 

" The report of the year 1832, bears that the Union refused to 
supply the wants of only a few churches, ^ where there was ground 
to believe, that those making the application might have done more for 
themselves.' ' There is danger,* adds the report, ' of New Testa- 
ment churches' (the name which they choose to substitute for 
voluntary churches) ' withholding from the cause of the Redeemer 
robbing God, bringing only the torn, the lame, and the sick, the 
members in general, or many of them, making the support of the 
gospel merely a matter of convenience, or as a last item, among the 
various allotments of their income," &c. 
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" In the ^*®^ report, being for the year 183S, we are told, that 
' from various trying circumatanceB, there were applications from 
nwre of the dmrekee last ffear ^um in ihe f&rmer,* ^ At the same 
time your^3onnnittee i^nnot conceal their fBC»9 that 9ome cHurekes, 
or at least not afeu) oftkeir memberg - . . . do not exert themselves 
as they ougM-^o not feel it a duty binding on them as they shouM / 
tmd. then follow the usual number of instances of churches unable 
to help themselves, aad kept in existence by the bounty of the 



union." 



With respect to the statements made in high places, about the 
1^00 dissenting chapels in Wales, and only 300 chuvdbes, I have 
shown the value of them in a former note. But, in reference to my 
present subject, I should be glad to learn, whether liie dissenters 
built, out of their own funds, the chapels wbu^ they really have. Is 
it not a fact, that on account of the peculiar circumstances of 
Welsh parishes, the church people have generally contributed, and 
most liberally, to ^ese buildings? ^perhaps, as is intimated by a 
Breconshire clergyman, quite as much as did the dissenters. Fur- 
ther how many of these chapels are out of debt? Was there not, 
within these few weeks, an agent in London, begging of churchmen, 
successfully, for ^e necessities of chapels in Wales ? Finally, 
^* if the Welsh are so fond of decided dtMent, and have 'Sueh a die^ 
like, as is asserted, to the establishment, how happens it that so 
many of the Welsh clergy are sons of dissenters ?"—^r. Mag. 
July, 1834, p. 70. 



Note y.—Page 23. 



That the system does not provide well for the ministers may be 
inferred from the pathetic appeal of the trustees in favour of the 
Regium Donum, &c. But, indeed, there is no lack of evidence. 
In the tracts called " The Voluntary System," we learn, from un- 
exceptionable dissenting testimony, that " some persons will intreat 
of God to bless their minister in his basket and in his store, while, 
alas! poor man, they have taken care that his basket shall be 
empty, and his store nothingness itself ;"— that " there are not 
thirty ministers among the dissenters from the Church of England, 
(according to the rate of articles of living for the last thirteen years,) 
who have a wife and four children, that can lay by one penny of 
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th€ir annual salary ;" — ^that ** more than ooe^ialf of the ministers 
who have such a family cannot live upon their income; and if thc^ 
have no private property, and do not follow some other «Bipl«y- 
ment, must run in debt ;"— that ^' the present situation of many 
excellent ministers is truly lamentable ;" — that ^' it may Justly be 
questioned, if there be one congregation m twenty, wJiere the sup- 
port of the ministers is equal to what it was fifty years ago ; in the 
greater niunber of congregations ministers with families could live 
then ; note they eawniot /"—that '* many congregations are able, 
with ease to tiiemselves"* — (I am i^aid that the ebjei^ is, in some 
cases, to keep their teachers poor and dependent) — ^' to raise 
much larger salaries for their ministers than they yet have done ;"^ 
that ** they are chargeable with shameful meanneee, criminal eu» 
pinenessy yea, idolatrous eofjetoueuese, in rising to part with a 
due proportion of their substance for the support of the gospel, 
and the maintenance of their pastors ;" — that ^' of many congrega- 
tions, it may with truth be said, that it is often difficult for them to 
raise the miserable pittance by which their mimsters, who have 
families, are prevented from starving," &c. &c. &c &c. 

See also, in Dr. Chalmers on Endowments, (p. 190,) note L, 
an extract from Mr. Hale's '^ Cursory Remarks upon the Present 
State of Protestant Dissenting Congregations ;" &c. &c. 

The Home Missionuy Magazine talks in the same strain. It is 
mentioned among the sal>jects of lamentation, " That persons 
should be so unaccountably backward in paying their pew^ents, 
by which means the deacons of churches often find a difficulty in 
making up the very inadequate salary allowed to their pastors." 
And thus it reasons : ** Such persons must pay their house^rent, 
but they withhold that which is to support the servant of God and 
his family. This is a glaring and extensive evil in our ekurobes. 
If the offenders herein would seriously consider, if they would re- 
member their obligations to God and his servants, surely they 
would no longer ofiend, for it is nothing short of injustice.*'— fir. 
Ma^, IV. 74. 

Is all this argumentation less applicaUe to the paym^it of 
church-rates ? 

Scotland tells a similar tale. (See the Church of Scotland Ma- 
gazine for Sept.) I confine myself to two or three passages from 
the reportSy there cited, about ministers. 

^* Few of the pastors, aided by your funds, have more than 40/. 
a year, for the support of themselves and families, and to pay the 
expenses of their long journeys." " We lately had a meeting, for 
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the purpose of trying whether any thing more could be done for 
the support of our pastor and his numerous family^ consisting of 
his partner^ her aged mother^ and seven children. The result is^ 
we find it will be with difficulty we can make out the sum of 30/, 
this year." " To several of the churches which are burdened with 
debts on their places of worship^ to the amount of 200/. to 400/.^ 
your committee have been voting /rom year to year, from 10/. to 
15/." In one case 90/. was given, and the report bears, " had it 
not been for that vote, the chapel in all probability would have been 
sold, and the congregation dispersed.*' What would have become 
of the minister } In other reports, we have thanks from a church 
for the committee's *' donation," as necessary for the " minister's 
numerous family :" letters, stating that the collections do not 
" average to the amount of one shilling per week ;" and that 
" there are only eight or nine of our members who can do any 
thing for the support of our pastor ;" — that another '^ church at 
present consists of sixty members, and the average amount of col- 
lections and seat-rents is about 42/. annually for the support of 
our pastor." We read further, of " candlesticks removed for want 
of funds," of a small supply from the Union having prevented a 
congregation from losing its pastor and its place of worship : of it 
being impossible " to form an idea of the difficulty we have in 
raising the small sum which we do raise for the support of the 
gospel; our very existence as a church is threatened, they add, 
and were not help given, our respected pastor could not be sup^ 
ported" They tell us from other places, that " the whole which 
they were able to give for the support of the pastor and Lis nu- 
merous family, during another year, amounts only to 17/. ;"—" that 
the voluntary contributions for the pastor and his family, have been 
less than usual, scarcely amounting to 22/. ;" (this same pastor, it 
appears, was indebted for a supply from another quarter, whereby, 
notwithstanding his growing infirmities, he had been enabled to per- 
severe as a minister;") — that ^' about one-fourth of the funds of the 
society was divided among twenty-five churches in the Lowlands 
in various sums of from 6/. to 21/., by which means the pastors of 
these churches have been enabled to give themselves wholly to the 
ministry ;" — and that but for such " aid, some of these churches 
would have ceased to exist." 

So ineffective in these respects is the voluntary system in Wales, 
where dissent is sometimes represented as eminently flourishing, 
that "the greater part of dissenting ministers there are either 
actual farmers or tradesmen, and most of those who are not so 
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employed^ are assisted annually from the dissenting fund in Lon- 
don."— ^r. Mag., July, 1834, p. 70. 

Should it be said, in the way of answer to the above remarks on 
the working of the voluntary system, that many valuable clergy- 
men in the Church of England have a most inadequate provision, 
we acknowledge the fact, and we lament it. It is a consequence 
of the robberies which have been committed upon church property, 
upon that property which was given for their support ; but the 
voluntary principle professes to remedy this evil ; it comes forward 
with the promise of a comfortable provision for every minister 
whom it employs ; and by the confession of its best friends, while 
it holds them in a state of miserable dependence and degrading 
bondage, it leaves many of them in great destitution. 

If the reader would wish to learn how the voluntary system acts 
abroad, he will do well to see its operation in the case of that ex. 
cellent man, Oberlin. " At the revolution, Oberlin, like the rest of 
the established clergy of France, was deprived of his scanty in- 
come. This was in 1789. At first, his parishioners came forward 
with generous alacrity, and declared that their excellent minister 
should be none the worse — that they would raise 1,400 francs, or about 
56/. a year for him at the least. The^r^^ year they subscribed a purse 
of 1,133 francs ; the second year their liberality fell down to 400 
francs, (16/.) The pastor saw how things were going on, and re- 
quested that there might be no more annual collections for him ; 
he was unwilling to draw from the poor or the reluctant; he 
would leave it entirely to their free will and unsolicited offerings ; 
they knew the way to his house, he said, and might bring to him 
what, and when they pleased. In 1794, few as were Oberlin's 
wants, his own resources and his parishioners' bounty had so far 
failed him, that he was obliged to undertake the charge of ten or 
twelve pupils for his subsistence." — Gilly's Memoir of Felioc Neff: 
Br. Mag., June, 1834. 

In a word, except in large towns, not the slightest dependence 
can be placed any where upon this system. " At Chriton," says 
Dr. Dwight, " there are three Presbyterian congregations, and two 
clergymen. These gentlemen, though held in high estimation and 
deservedly beloved by their parishioners, consider themselves as 
holding their connexion with these congregations by a very preca- 
rious tenure. A voluntary contribution, except in a large town, is 
as uncertain as the wind, and a chameleon only cati expect to derive 
a permanent support from this source." 
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NoU W.-^Pagfi 23. 

As the opportunities occurred^ I have spoken in the preceding 
notes about certain efiects of the system in Scotland. In addition 
to what is there stated^ and with a special view to those parts of 
Scotland where the population is thin and scattered and remote 
from large towns, I would refer to a very interesting " Sketch of 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, part the second/' forming 
the Supplement to the Saturday Magazine, for August, 1834. 
The whole paper, although not written with that design, bears 
most conclusively upon this question. Voluntaryism does not re- 
joice in such places as the Highlands. The conclusion, which im. 
mediately follows from this sketch is that which the author 
himself has in the early part of his paper distinctly expressed. 
'^ The visionary, unphilosophical, and erroneous notion of those 
who imagine that the ordinances of religion can be generally main- 
tained in a country without a Church Establishment, may be 
brought to the test even within the precincts of the British Isles. 
This dangerous opinion is an inference from the success of minis- 
ters depending on the contribution of their flocks, in wealthy towns 
or districts, and is overthrown by an extension of the view to those 
rural and poor parts of the country, which, while dwelling on 
the hot-beds of spiritual instruction, we are apt to overlook. In- 
adequate as the Church Establishment is in these regions, it has 
preserved a large portion of the population from the darkness of 
ignorance, or the false light of superstition." It may be proper to 
state that the respected author of this sketch is not a clergyman ; 
and that he has scarcely a greater, worldly interest in the support of 
establishments than has their worst enemy. 



Naie X.-^Page SS. 



I have quoted in the text only the reference to the United States 
of America. That I may not be suspected, however, of any wish 
to understate the opposing argument, I am bound to add that there 
is another portion of the world to which a like appeal is made 
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with similar confidence. '' Relif^ien^ left to the Tcrfuntary principle, 
is prospering and preTailing in America, to a degree unknown in 
any other quarter of the globe, unless it be in lAe on^ oikar tpot 

Here, then, we hare reached the EmitB ei itm optsaftioiL But do 
I read the passage right ? The vokuUarif system in iJie JEsIands;^ of 
the South Sea ! Why, what sort of a Toluntary system is it ? 

In the instructions of the London Missionary Society to Captain 
Wilson, of the ship Duff, dated 5th August, 1796, they advise him 
thus : — ^' Instead of exciting the jealousy of the chiefs by any im- 
portunity on our parts to continue with them, it would be more 
prudent to show a readiness to leave the island and &c upon some 
other, that it may be understood by them that our inducements to 
visit them have not been to receive advantages but to confer them. 
On this principle as well as for other reasons we recommend that 
the land should not be purchased but required as the condition of 
our remaining with them : and that the presents should not be con- 
sidered as payments but as gratuities, the expressions and pledges 
of our good will." That these instructions were duly acted upon, 
we find from the History of the Voyage drawn up by the Committee 
of the Society : '' The captain now informed the king, through 
Peter as interpreter, that our only inducement fon leaving Pretane 
to come and visit them was to do them good, by instructing them 
in the best and most useful thuigs ; and for this end some good 
men of our number intended to settle among them, requiring,, on 
their part, the/ree gift of a piece of land sufficiently stot^ted with 
bread-fruit, and cocoa-nut trees, and so large as to contain a garden 
and admit of houses being built upon it ; that this land should be 
their own, &c. &c. Much pains were taken to make this plain, 
but as Otoo appears to be a vacant-looking person, I doubt whe- 
ther he understood the half of it, though he signified the large 
house was our own, and we might take what land we pleased !" 
In the year 1799, the same ship was sent out under the com- 
mand of Captain Robson ; and in the instructions to him, there 
occurs the following, among many passages to the same purpose. 
^ You will have under your direction certain articles, particularly 
designed as presents to the chieft ; but it is not intended that you 
should be restricted, in your donations to these. The countenance 
and protection of the leading men is so necessary, that the safety 
and comfort of our brethren and their success require that their 
good will should be conciliated^ You will forbear to solicit them, 
or press these things upon than ; but rather express your readiness 
to convey, if they wish it, die inestimable advantage to some other 
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island^ and consent to bestow upon them this great mark of our 
good will, on condition that they undertake to provide our brethren 
with land sufficient for them^ and assist them to procure comfort, 
able accommodations/ " — " In 1801," says Ellis, " when the Royal 
Admiral arrived, Pomare was asked, when the missionaries were 
introduced to him, if they were still to consider the district theirs, 
and so on." — (Brown on Establishments, p. 134. See also Glasgow 
Tracts, No. III., p. 18; and Notes to the anniversary Sermon 
before the Prayer-book and Homily Society in 1833.) 

Now I by no means suspect the motive upon which the London 
Society acted in this instance : I believe it to have been unexcep- 
tionable : the name of Rowland Hill alone would, in my mind, be a 
sufficient security ; nor do I at all disapprove of their providing, 
by the intervention of the royal authority, a permanent state-provi- 
sion for their missionaries ; and the effect of their measures has, 
under the divine blessing, been admirable. But is this the voluntary 
system ? It differs, I admit, in two respects from that of the Church 
of England ; but these differences are, in respect to voluntary 
plans, against and not for it. (1.) In the Pacific, the State en- 
dowed : in England, the landed proprietors. (2.) In the Pacific, 
endowment was required of the chiefs as a condition of these poor 
outcasts having the gospel preached to them — (perhaps wisely so ; 
my doubts do not prove the contrary ) In England the great land- 
holders gave freely : they, at least, saw the benefits of religion, and 
they contributed of their own good will, that these benefits might 
be imparted to their vassals and be transmitted to all who should 
come after them. 



Note y,~Page 24. 

Mr. Lorimer's two publications are entitled, " The Past and Pre- 
sent Condition of Religion and Morality in the United States of 
America; An Argument not for Voluntary, but for Established 
Churches." They form Nos. III. and IV. of the series " published 
under the superintendence of the Glasgow Association for Pro- 
moting the Interests of the Church of Scotland." The period re- 
viewed by him is the last twenty years. (P. 77, No. IV.) The first 
part (No. III. of the Glasgow Tracts) is " An Exposure of the Re- 
ligious Statistics of America put forth by the Voluntary Church 
Magazine." The second part (No. IV.) shows, '' On the testimony 
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of AmericanB themselves^ the deplorable destitution of the means of 
grace, the immense progress of error, and the extensive prevalence 
of other great moral and religious evils which obtain in the United 
States." The information is wholly founded upon facts ; and these 
are drawn from the most unexceptionable quarters, being chiefly 
ftimished by Christian ministers and Christian societies labouring 
in that country. 

With a view to those of my readers who may not have the oppor- 
tunity of procuring Mr. Lorimer's Treatise, I prepared a note con- 
taining, very briefly, the subjects of his discussion, and the 
names of works to which he appeals as authorities. But so large 
is this latter list, that I have deemed it best to omit the note alto* 
gether. I do so with reluctance, because it is impossible to look 
at these witnesses and doubt the correctness of their general 
testimony. 

The consideration of those authorities I would, with every feel- 
ing of respect, submit to Dr. Pye Smith ; and would put it to his 
candid consideration, as I am sure I may, to decide whether much 
value is to be attached to the opposing assertions of any one indivi* 
dual, or of any number of persons, unless they can prove that the 
alleged /ac^« adduced by Mr. Lorimer are without foundation. 

" About three years ago," says Dr. Smith, " Dr. MQlvaine, the 
present Bishop of Ohio, in referring to a letter just received, which 
pressed the argument in favour of establishments, said, ^ You may 

tell from me, that if the government of the United States were 

to make the proposal to any one of the christian denominations 
among us, to be invested with a church establishment, they would, 
one and all, decline the proposal ; and that from the fullest convic- 
tion that the great ends of Christianity are better answered without 
such an establishment than they could be with it." 

Neither Bishop M^Ilvaine nor Dr. Pye Smith will feel that I 
violate the respect to which they are so justly entitled, and which 
I unfeignedly bear towards them both, if I offer upon this speech 
two or three observations. 

Suppose, then, that Dr. Smith correctly understood his American 
friend, the statement amounts to nothing but an individual opinion : 
it adduces no authority, it states no faots. 

And what is that opinion ? 

First, " If the government of the United States were to make the 
proposal to any one of the christian denominations among us, to be 
invested with a state establishment, they would, one and all, de- 
cline the proposal." 

Very possibly, in the present most divided and conflicting state 

I 
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of parties : for which of them^ unleM perhaps the Roman CaAolios 
(whose policy and whose interests naturally lead them to pre. 
fer the voluntary system) could hope to preserre it? Even 
to the kind of Establishment^ which once existed in Connec- 
ticutj and which is so strongly praised and recommended by Dr. 
Pwight^ there would probably be^ under the present habits and 
feelings of Americans^ an insurmountable objection. 

But hear the other side. 

" If Bishop Hobart and other good men are opposed to church 
establishments, it is not unknown that there are good men in Ame- 
rica, aye, bodies of ChrUHans, more sound than their neighbours, 
who hold the principle of a church establishnient sacred, and lament 
that the state does not interpose on the side of God ; and, strange 
to say, they are increasing in numbers. Was the late Dr. Madeod 
of New York an enemy to church establishments, though one of 
the warmest of republicans f Is the Rev. Mr. Nettleton, who has 
been recently in this country, and who has been especially honoured 
In the work of revivals, an enemy to Christians receiving any as»s- 
tance from the state ? Are the ministers who were the pupils of 
the late Dr. Dwight, though many of them Congregatioiialists, ene- 
mies of established churches? No? men may submit to the neces- 
sity of circumstances without changing thdr principles. Mr. Will- 
son remarks, that, ' the reformed Presbyterians, in spite of the un, 
popularity of many of their principles and strict practices, have 
increased with great rapidity ; that in the year 1800, they had not 
more than three organized congregations, and now (1817) they 
have twenty preachers and nearly forty congregations.* These 
Christians are all church establi^ment men.*^ — Lorimer, note No. 
iv. p. 94 ; see the rest of the note. 

Secondly, says Bishop M'llvaine--,." And that from the ftiHest con- 
viction, that the great ends of Christianity are better answered 
without such an establishment than they could be with it.** 

Now, whatever may be meant by the phrase, such an esMlish^ 
menty it implies at least a church in every moderate district, and a 
provision for the service and the minister. It is then, I must con- 
clude> the conviction of the Bishop and of every diristian denomi- 
nation in America, that had such a provision been made, it would 
have procured for infidelity a wider range> Ibr Socinlanism more 
splendid triumphs^ fop Popery a more formidable development of its 
powers: would have held in a more degrading and more cruel 
bondage considerably more than its present two millions of 
slaves, and have left yet additional multitudes of immortal beings 
without the means of grace, or the regular opportunity ofi hearing 
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the message cf salTation^ &c. &c. : — ^I>r. Snftith must, I think, have 
mistaken him. 

But suppose that I am incorrect in this supposition : yet, it is 
possible, that from increasing years and greater experience the re« 
spected Bishop may have been led to take larger views of the 
Church question ; to have considered it generally through the whole 
breadth of the land ; and I would a^ whether it might now appear 
contradictory even to his own notions of the undesireableness of an 
exclusive episcopal establishment in America, to use such language 
as the following : — 

** Without any partial countenance from government, or any help 
whatever toward the support of the clergy, the Episcopal Church 
may, with the great and rapid increase of population, very much 
have multiplied its stations and undergone in some places a very 
considerable increase of numbers and popular influence. The ex- 
cellence of our principles and formularies has indeed made itself 
apparent in proportion as they have become known, and have been 
forced by controversy upon the attention of intelligent and honest 
men. But that our Church is half as influential as it might be 
nnder other circumstances, or that the ministers of religion of any 
sect, who act among the better-conditioned part of our population, 
experience the respect and have the authority necessary to the ef- 
feet of their office, is not to be asserted. On the contrary it is ma- 
nifest that as a body the Christian ministry in this country (Ame- 
rica) have very Kttle of that proper moral influence which the pa- 
tronage and countenance of civil government cannot but give, 
in aid of the best possible character and intentions of the ministry. 
The establishment, indeed, of any particular form being out of the 
question, still the experiment proves that government provision is 
necessary for the support of its institutions and offices, in every 
form which is not injurious to the civil state. The success of reli- 
gious mkiistrations, where it is remarkable among us, is generally 
the success of party, or the result of unwholesome excitement. Our 
institutions make their way in comparison slowly, from their very 
nature and character, and when they prevail, they but gain a pre- 
ference, in a conflict for preference, which is far from implying a 
proportional extension, over the minds of the people, of their most 
desired and valuable eflect. Pains must unhappily be taken to 
make them popular ; and this is often done by a resort to devices 
and contrivances of accommodation by which what is sound is sa- 
crificed to what may be presumed to please, and what is gained of 
favour is lost of dignity and real moral power. In short, we want 
strength amidst all our show of popularity; nor do I believe that 
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of parties: for which of them^ unless perhafT 
(whose policy and whose interests natu* r^ 
fer the voluntary system) could hor : 
to the kind of Establishment^ whic^ ^ 
ticut. and which is so strongly prr \ , 
Pwight^ there would probably ^ ^ 

feelings of Americans^ an insurr ^ 
But hear the other side. *^ 

" If Bishop Hobart and ' 
establishments, h is not u - ^^ ^Jstei, 

rica, aye, 6odt«* 0/ CAiv .pporti' Wi^^^ 

who hold the principlr '^> s*^^^^ ^^ P^Wer 

that the state does r ^^« ^^^^ ^^««t ^ere ^^^^ 

to say, they are in ^ ^^^^^^ ^" * national moral in "" 

of New York a- ^ietensions, mdependently of the 

the warmest o' ^ica, we are yet experiencing the g-ood 

been recently a\ ; the Puritans having legally establish^ 

In the worl eastern colonies, and the Church of England i J 

tance frc outhem. Besides which, the people had the benefit, 

the lat< >t do without it, of foreign benevolence. At New York' 
mies .uuld be known, a royal endowment in lands laid thefoundation 
git, prosperity which has there distinguished the condition of our 
8' •' ^!^. ^®* *^^® supposition be made, that the immense funds of 
^^"episcopal Church then in the hands of the corporation (the 
^Lst in America) of Trinity Church, should be sequestered, and 
^liBve a dismal change of prospect rising on the eye of the soberest 
^ ^{nation. Governmental provisions and helps having been dis- 
continued in the southern states, it remains to be seen what the 
effect will be, and whether the foundation laid by legislative enact, 
inents before the revolution, and the bounty of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, will be made by the 
voluntary liberality of our people to bear a permanent superstruc- 
ture of Christian institutions honourable to the Lord, and glorious 
with salvation and praise. Appearances do not authorise sanguine 
hope." These are certainly not the words of Bishop M'llvaine ; 
but neither are they my words; nor were they written by an 
Englishman, or on this side of the Atantic, or earlier than the year 
1834. 

The late publication of Mr. Calvin Colton, an American minister 
now resident in this country, has been so fully confuted that I 
shall not offer any observations upon it. (See Note D, in the 
Bishop of London's two sermons " On the Uses of a Standing Mi- 
nistry and an Established Church ;" Mr. Lorimer's Series of Papers 
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JVbte Z.^Page25. all 

The first " church of the Socinians" was planted at Pott 
New Hampshire, in 1803; they have now spread ejte ^^^^' 
through nearly all the northern, and southern, and eastern ^^^^ 
western states, and are at this day (1823) the most numerous of ^^ 
the general Baptists. (Lorimer, part II. p. 53.) " Mr. Stuart m 
tions, that in Boston, which has a population of 70,000, o^^ 
about forty churches, one-third is Socinian : that of the two most 
important universities of America, Cambridge and Yale, the first 
is Socinian ; and that at Baltimore, the two largest and most 
splendid buildings are the Roman Catholic cathedral and the Soci. 
nian church. Is there any Socinianism like this in Great Britain ? 
In this country they are poor and weak ; in America they are many, 
and rich, and strong." (Part I. p. 13.) Mr. Stuart says, in his 
second volume, *^ Half the churches of Boston are Unitarians: the 
most eminent preacher is a Unitarian : one-half of the people are 
Unitarians." (Ibid.) '' £x.president Adams, ex-president Jeffer 
son. Colonel Pickering, General Brooks, &c. &c., governors and 
senators, are Unitarians." (Part II. p. 53.) *' Eight societies are 
forming in Missouri on Unitarian principles, and in the south of 
Kentucky there are more than forty Unitarian preachers among the 
separate Baptists." (Ibid.) '' Indeed, Socinians in this country 
make a boast, that however narrow may be the progress of their 
opinions here, they are well-nigh triumphant on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Mr. R. Potter, M.P., in the course of a discussion ou 
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our own ministry or any other (in America) is half as useful and 
honoured as it would have been if the constitution of our govern- 
ment^ after the independence of the States was gained^ had incor- 
porated with its provisions some requisition by which every one, 
not by profession a Turk or Jew, should be made to contribute to 
the maintenance of christian institutions of worship and instruc- 
tion. The question is. Is it necessary for the civil power to uphold 
the religion of Christ ? Will the influence of the Spirit of God re- 
main with, and give success and efficacy to the institutions of 
Christianity among a people whose rulers and laws systematically 
withhold from them their countenance and support ? What then 
is the argument of fact ? When and where, since the power of 
miracles and other extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost were with- 
drawn, has Christianity ever sustained itself in a national moral in- 
fluence commensurate with its pretensions, independently of the 
civil power ? ... As to America, we are yet experiencing the good 
of governmental provision ; the Puritans having legally establish- 
ed themselves in the eastern colonies, and the Church of England in 
the middle and southern. Besides which, the people had the benefit, 
and could not do without it, of foreign benevolence. At New York, 
too,it should beknown,aroyalendowmentin lands laid the foundation 
of the prosperity which has there distinguished the condition of our 
Church. Let the supposition be made, that the immense funds of 
the Episcopal Church then in the hands of the corporation (the 
richest in America) of Trinity Church, should be sequestered, and 
we have a dismal change of prospect rising on the eye of the soberest 
imagination. Governmental provisions and helps having been dis- 
continued in the southern states, it remains to be seen what the 
effect will be, and whether the foundation laid by legislative enact- 
ments before the revolution, and the bounty of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, will be made by the 
voluntary liberality of our people to bear a permanent superstruc- 
ture of Christian institutions honourable to the Lord, and glorious 
with salvation and praise. Appearances do not authorise sanguine 
hope." These are certainly not the words of Bishop M'llvaine ; 
but neither are they my words; nor were they written by an 
Englishman, or on this side of the Atantic, or earlier than the year 
1834. 

The late publication of Mr. Calvin Colton, an American minister 
now resident in this country, has been so fully confuted that I 
shaU not offer any observations upon it. (See Note D. in the 
Bishop of London's two sermons *' On the Uses of a Standing Mi- 
nistry and an Established Church ;* Mr. Lorimer's Series of Papers 
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on this subject in the Church of Scotland Magazine; and the 
Christian Guardian for May 1834^ &c.) In truths no man and 
no body of men can destroy the force of Mr, Lorimer's pamphlet 
cited in the Charge^ unless they can prove either that the multitude 
of witnesses called by Mr. L. (men who have always lived in the 
country^ and many of whom have employed their time and their 
property in endeavouring to do away the evils which they deplore) 
were either grossly ignorant or utterly unworthy of credit. 

1 conclude this note by referring the reader also to the speech of 
the Earl of Carnarvon at the Hampshire Meeting, June 19, 1834; a 
speech not more remarkable for that best eloquence — the eloquence 
of the heart — than for the soundness of its principles and for the 
excellence of its spirit. 



Note Z. — Page 25, 



The first '' church of the Socinians" was planted at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, in 1803; they have now spread extensively 
through nearly all the northern, and southern, and eastern, and 
western states, and are at this day (1823) the most numerous of all 
the general Baptists. (Lorimer, part II. p. 53.) " Mr. Stuart men- 
tions, that in Boston, which has a population of 70,000, out of 
about forty churches, one-third is Socinian : that of the two most 
important universities of America, Cambridge and Yale, the first 
is Socinian; and that at Baltimore, the two largest and most 
splendid buildings are the Roman Catholic cathedral and the Soci- 
nian church. Is there any Socinianism like this in Great Britain ? 
In this country they are poor and weak ; in America they are many, 
and rich, and strong." (Part I. p. 13.) Mr. Stuart says, in his 
^econd volume, *^ Half the churches of Boston are Unitarians : the 
most eminent preacher is a Unitarian : one-half of the people are 
Unitarians." (Ibid.) " Ex-president Adams, ex-president JefFer 
son. Colonel Pickering, General Brooks, &c. &c., governors and 
senators, are Unitarians." (Part II. p. 53.) ^' Eight societies are 
forming in Missouri on Unitarian principles, and in the south of 
Kentucky there are more than forty Unitarian preachers among the 
separate Baptists." (Ibid.) " Indeed, Socinians in this country 
make a boast, that however narrow may be the progress of their 
opinions here, they are well-nigh triumphant on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Mr. R. Potter, M.P., in the course of a discussion on 
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prosecutions for blasphemy^ in the House of Commons Aug, 6 
1833, said, apparently from personal knowledge, ^ He could declare 
that the spread of Unitarian opinions in America had been rapid. 
There was now hardly a town in that vast country, in which there 
was not a Unitarian chi^pel ; in the large towns two ; and in the town 
of Boston there were np fewer than sixteen professing Unitarian 
belief." 

" Last season," says a minister of the Associate Synod of North 
America, " our legislature, at the instance of a few infidels, gave 
way in the most cowardly manner, and preferred to begin the busi. 
ness of every day without prayer, as had till then been the prac 
tice. The Senate of the United States chose a popish priest last 
year; and two years ago they appointed an Unitarian to that 
office." (Fifeshire Journal for Jan. 18 ; Br. Mag.) 

(For an account of the progress of infidelity, see Lorimer, p. 
61— 65.) 



Note A a. — Page 25. 



" Though the following extract is from the letter of a Socinian, 
yet as it speaks to facts, and as Ex.President Adams is a man of 
undoubted intelligence, we subjoin it. It was written in 1823. 

'' ' The most afflictive circumstances that I have witnessed in the 
lot of humanity, are the narrow views, the unsocial humours, the 
fastidious scorn of all denominations excepting one. I cannot con- 
clude this letter without adding an anecdote. One of the zealous 
mendicants for contributions to the funds of missionary societies 
called on a gentleman in Haverwell, and requested his charity. 
The gentleman declined subscribing ; but added, there are in and 
about the town of nine clergymen, ministers of nine congre- 
gations, not one of whom lives on terms of civility with any other ; 
will admit any other into his pulpit; nor be permitted to go 
into the pulpit of any other. Now, if you will raise a friend to con- 
vert these nine clergymen to Christianity, I will contribute as much 
fts any other man/ " — Lorimer, Part II. p. 51. 
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Note B bi'^Page S6, 

" The author of ' Meh and MilnnerB in America/ asserts, that 
during a whole half century of peace and leisure the United States 
have done nothing to ameliorate the condition of the slave and 
raise him to the dignity of a rational and responsible beings Some 
States indeed have given up slavery^ but only where its continue 
ance was injurious to their inteifests. When Pennsylvania aban- 
doned slavery, she sold her slaves to others. Maryland and Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina are now used as breeding-grounds to 
supply the vast waste of life in the slaves working States. When 
will the United States sacrifice twenty millions sterling to emanci- 
pate their slaves, as Britain has done to emancipate hers?" 
(Part II. p. 73.) It is but lately that a law was passed to this pur- 
port i—'^ Any person saying any thing that may have a tendency 
to produce discontent among the slaves, shall be subject to three 
years* hard labour ; if repeated, twenty years' hard labour, or shall 
suffer death." (Part II. p. 73.) " And not many months since a 
Miss Crandall was lying in one of the gaols of the old and religious 
State of Connecticut, for teaching a few poor children the alphabet." 
(Part II. p. 75.) On the late riots in Philadelphia in behalf of 
slavery I would make no remark ; for a mob does not neoesaarily 
exhibit the general feeling : but if ^^ for the last two days the Jersey 
steam-boats have been loaded with numbers of the coloured popu<- 
lation, who, fearful that their lives were not safe in this, determined 
to seek refuge in another State," (Philad. Gazette, Aug. %!,) what 
are we to conclude ? Or what says in this respect the following 
advertisement, copied into the London papers, Oct. Sd> from the 
Washington Telegraph ? 

" CASH FOR 200 NEOaOES. 

*' We will pay higher prices in cash for 800 Negroes, of both 
sexes, from twelve to twenty-five years of age, than any purchaser, 
who is now or may hereafter come into this markets All communi- 
cations promptly attended to. We can at all times be found at our 
residence, West-end of Duke-street, Alexandria, D. C. D. 

" Fbanklin and Abmpiel." 

" Oct, 3. 



See, also, M. MetZger*8 extraor^nary letter, Aug. W, 1834«-^Jttf' 
cord. 
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Is it credible that such things could be io this country, where we 
haye the blessings of a national church ? Would not slavery drive 
out the church or the church extinguish this shameless domestic 
slave-dealing ? 

At a public meeting," says the Church of Scotland Magazine, 

lately held in Paisley, Mr. Thompson, the well-known advocate of 
Negro emancipation, was showing the inconsistency of our Trans- 
Atlantic friends, in being such vehement republicans, and at the 
same time such strenuous supporters of slavery ; and after giving a 
fearful but faithful account of the state of moral and religious de- 
gradation, &c., he was leaving this part of the subject, when a 
voice from the crowd called out, (we have no doubt greatly to the 
satisfaction of Mr. B. and other voluntaries on the platform,) ' Let 
us hear something more about that coimtry, where there's no reli- 
gious establishments !' " (No. I. p. 40.) 



Note C c^-Page 9n. 



Among the reasons, which may be assigned for this astonishing 
growth of popery, such as the want of a national church, the means 
of buUding churches, drawn, it is said, from the revenues of Rome, 
the imposing splendour of its worship, &c. — one of the chief, un- 
questionably, is the multitnde of conflicting sects. Men are thus 
carried away with every wind of doctrine ; they know not whom to 
trust or what to believe : and are but too happy at last, if they can 
possibly bring their minds to acquiesce in any scheme, to take refuge 
in any church which, on the ground of infallibility, can relieve them 
from all further doubt and apprehension. 

It was with a correct knowledge of human nature, that Hammond 
wrote,— 

'' Would hut the scripture permit me that kind of idolatry, the beruU 
ing my faith and obedience to any one visible, infallible judge or 
prince, were it the pope or the mufti or the grand Tartar might 
it be reconcileable with my creed, it certainly would with my inte~ 
rests, to get presently into that posture of obedience. I should 
learn so much of the Barbarian ambassadors in Oppian, which came 
on purpose, to the Romans, to negociate for leave to be their ser- 
vants. 'Twould be my policy, if not my piety, and may now be my 
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wish, though not my f^nA, that I might nerer hsre the trouble to 
deliberate^ to dispute^ to doubt, to choose, (those so many profit- 
less unearinesses,) but only the farour to reoefre commands and 
the meekness to obey them." (Hammond's Works, roL iy. 481.) 



Nate D d.^Page 30. 

Among the publications which haye rendered signal senrice in 
this respect, are those of — 

Dr. Chalmers; Dr. Inglis; Mr. Willis; Mr. Brown; Mr. 

Mackray. 

As also^ 

Defence of Ecclesiastical Establishments, in reply to Rey. 

N. Marshall; 
The Glasgow Tracts, including the pamphlets by Mr. Loiimer 

and Mr. Gibson. 
The Church of Scotland Magazine. 
The Voluntary Church Association considered, &c. 
The Glasgow newspaper called ** The Scottish Guardian." 

In the Charge, under the name of Endowments, I speak, as there 
stated, of the glebe and tithes. This property was giyen to the 
Church by the ancient lords of the soil ; and this it is, which is 
always meant, when we are told of State Endowments. 

Should any person be disposed to affirm, that the sums voted by 
parliament during the present century, in aid of Queen Anne's 
bounty, as it is called, were national grants, I should undoubtedly 
admit it; but with this distinction between these grants, and 
those which for the last thirty years have been voted under the 
title of the Regium Donum: that in the case of the Church of £ng« 
land a previous robbery had been committed by the State ; that to 
this act of injustice the poverty meant to be relieved is in fairness 
to be ascribed ; and that it is difficult to separate from these grants, 
however gratefully received, and however kindly given, the idea 
of something like restitution. Still upon this point I would have 
no argument; only let the opponent confine himself to sums 
actually granted by parliament, as in the instance of the Regium 
Donum, and he shall have all the benefit of the concession. 
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Of Queen Anne*! bounty, it ii not neoeitarj to My mote, than 
that the tenths and lint -fruite, vrhieh make up that fund, were on*, 
ginallj, as noW| paid, not by the nation^ but ezdunrel j by the 
clergy. Thie tax was an impoeition by papal authority in the 
Holy Wars ; and whether it came into the hands of the Pope^ or 
of Henry the Eighth and his successors, the sums thus raised had 
nerer gone into the Treasury, or been applied to the benefit of the 
nation. We would not undervalue the kindness and generosity of 
Queen Anne in giving up to the poor livings of the Church what 
it was in her power to retain. She seems, however, herself to 
have been of the opinion of Bishop Burnet, whose persevering zeal 
led to the new plan, that the appropriation of this revenue to 
secular ends, was no better than sacrilege, and that on erery 
principle of justice she was bound to restore it 



Note E e. — Page SO. 



With reference to several of the points noticed in this paragraph, 
and in other parts of the charge, Mr. Cobbett has expressed him- 
self to the following purport : — 

" I was a sincere churchman, because experience had convinced 
me, that an uniformity in the religion of a country was a most de- 
sirable thing ; because it was reasonable and just, that those who 
had neither house nor land, and who were the millions of a country, 
and who performed all its use^ labours, should have a church, a 
churchyard, a minister of religion, and all religious services per- 
formed for them, at the expense of those who did possess the 
houses and the land. In a word, in the Church and its possessions 
I saw the patrimony of the working people who had neither house 
nor land of their own private property. For these reasons I was a 
friend, and a very sincere friend, and able to be a very powerfril 
friend of the church establishment. An established Church, a 
Church Establishment upon Christian principles, is this, — that it 
provides an edifice sufficiently spacious for the assembling of the 
people in every parish ; that it provides a spot for the interment 
of the dead ; that it provides a priest, or teacher of religion, to 
officiate in the edifice, to go to the houses of the inhabitants, to 
administer comfort to the distressed, to counsel the wayward. 
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to teach children their duty towards God^ their parents^ and thdr 
country^ (hence our parish schools!) to perform the duties of 
marrying, baptizing, and burying, and particularly to initiate chil^ 
dren in the first principles of religion and morality, and to cause 
them to communicate — that is to say, by an outward mark, to be-^ 
come members of the spiritual church of Christ : all which things 
are to be provided for by those who are the proprietors of the 
houses and the lands of a parish ; and, when so provided, are to be 
deemed the property or the uses, belonging to the poorest man in 
the parish, as well as to the richest." (Br. Mag. v. 906.) 

''The county of Suffolk," says Mr. Cobbett, "is the crack 
county of England : it is the best cultivated, most ably, most care-, 
fully, most skilfully, of any piece of land of the same size in the 
whole world: its labourers are the most active and most clever; 
its farmers' wives and women, employed in agriculture, the most 
frugal, adroit, and cleanly, of any in the whole world: it is a 
county of most frank> industrious, and virtuous people, its towns 
are all cleanliness, neatness, and good order."-^But, say the Volun. 
taries, why attribute these benefits as resulting from the Esta- 
blished Church ? We will allow Mr. Cobbett to reply :— " In the 
county of Suffolk, there is a parish-church in every three square 
miles, or less ; and it is thus divided into parishes so numerous, aa 
for the people every where to be almost immediately and constantly 
under the eye of a resident parochial minister." (Br. Mag. April, 
1834, p. 476. 

r 

" Get upon a hill, if you can find one in Suffolk or Norfolk, — and 
you may find plenty in Hampshire, and Wiltshire, and Devonshire^ 
—Jock at the steeples— one in every four square miles, at the most, 
on the average. Imagine a man of some learning, at the least, to 
be living in a commodious house, by the side of one of these steeples, 
almost always with a wife and famOy ; always with servants, na- 
tives of the parish, gardener, groom, and all other servants. A 
huge farmyard ; barns, stables, thrashers, a carter or two, more 
or less of glebe, and of farming. Imagine this gentleman having an 
interest in the productiveness of every field in his parish, being, 
probably, the largest corn-seller in the parish and the largest rate- 
payer ; more deeply interested than any other man can possibly be, 
in the happiness, morals, industry, and sobriety of the people of his 
parish. Imagine his innumerable occasions of doing acts of kind« 
nessi his immense power in preventing the stiong from the op., 
pression of the weak ; his salutary influence, coming between the 
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hard ftfiner^ If tliere be one in hit ptaitk, and tlie feeUe or eimple. 
minded labourer. Imagine all this to exist, doae alongside of every 
one of these steeples, and jou will say at once to yourself^ — ' Hur. 
ricanes and earthquakes must destroy this island, before that Church 
can be oyerset.' And when you add to all this, — ^that this gentle- 
man, besides the example of good manners, of mUdness, and of 
justice, that his life and conrersation are constantly keeping before 
the eyes of his parishioners ;^when you add to all this, that one 
day in every week, he has them assembled together, to sit in silence, 
to receive his advice, his admonitions, his interpretations of the will 
of God, as applicable to their conduct and their affairs,— and that, 
too, in an edifice rendered sacred in their eyes, from their knowing 
that their forefathers assembled there, in ages long passed, and 
from its being surrounded by the graves of their kindred ;— when 
this is added, and when it is also recoUected, that the children pass 
through his hands at their baptism ; that it is he who celebrates 
their marriages, and performs the last and sad service over the 
graves of the dead : when you think of aU this, it is too much to 
believe it possible that such a Church can faU." (Cobbett, Saturday 
Mag. Aug. 1834.) 



Note Ff.-^Page 30. 



We are fully aware of the fact, and every true friend of the 
Church deeply laments it, that in not a few parishes the income 
is too poor to allow of a resident minister, if he have no other 
resource; that this evil is often aggravated by an improper use of pa- 
tronage; and that in so large a body as are the clergy of the Church 
of England, we do not find in every quarter that attention to 
parochial duties, or those qualifications for the discharge of them, 
which the ofiSce of the ministry assuredly enjoins and demands. 
Some painful cases of this sort are recorded in Mr. Roberts's Life of 
Mrs. H. More. We would not endeavour to defend, or even to 
palliate them, by showing that in other denominations of Christians, 
there are also loud complaints, reflecting no great credit either 
upon the'efficiency or zeal of some of their ministers : for in large 
bodies of men we suspect that some evil of this kind will scarcely 
fail to be found, whatever be the course adopted by public authority 
to check or to remove it. But the improvement which has taken 
place within the Church, as to such matters, during the last thirty 
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years^ and which la at this moment rapidly advancing^ holds out 
the promise^ that ere long every part of the vineyard shall be assi- 
duously cultivated ; and that amidst the pastures of the Establish- 
ment none shall be left to wander abroad^ as sheep that have no 
shepherd. 

In making the above admission^ and in frankly acknowledging 
that the lethargy which^ during the last century^ came in a greater 
or less degree upon all other Christian communities, till the Me- 
thodists roused them into action, was not without a sad influence 
upon the Church ; I must not be understood to pay undue regard 
to the assertions which have sometimes been made in high places, 
and are frequently heard in low ones, about many contiguous 
parishes without a resident rector, or many contiguous villages 
without christian worship, or entire districts, where all is cold 
and profitless formality. When I know that much virtuous indig- 
nation has been expressed against non-resident incumbents, in a 
long list of parishes, where it turned out that the rectors were all 
lay-men ; — that among dissenters themselves, doctrinal Calvinists 
have been charged with not preaching the gospel, because they did 
not carry their Calvinism far enough for the taste of their people;— 
when it may reasonably be presumed that if fifty clergymen, oc- 
cupying fifty neighbouring parishes, should preach, as did the late 
Rev. T. Scott, while expounding to his captious judges at the 
Lock the Epistle to the Ephesians, (Scott's Life, chap, ix.,) there 
are religionists in the world who would represent the said parishes 
as given over to the " bondage and the darkness of Egypt ;" — I 
must have the privilege to examine every instance adduced, before 
I admit the correctness of the imputation, and then I would 
meet it as I now do, by saying that I have no question the heads 
of the Church will do all in their power to remove the evil. 

Robert Hall, in speaking of the improvement of Christian in- 
struction in England, writes thus :— - 

" And here, in justice to the Established clergy of the realm, I 
cannot but remark the great advance in piety and diligence, which 
they have exhibited during the last half century. They have gone 
forth in numbers, rekindling the lamp of heavenly truth, where be- 
fore it had burned with a dim and sickly ray ; they have explored 
and cultivated many a neglected spot, into which other labourers 
could not (for obvious reasons) gain admission with equal facilities 
of influence ; and far be it from any of their dissenting brethren to 
regard their success with any other than a godly jealousy, a holy 
emulation \" — Signs of the TimeSy vol. vi. Works. 

Dr. Pye Smith's testimony, although somewhat qualified in the 
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way perhaps to be expected ftom a disflenter, who contfcientioosfy 
believes dissent to hsre peculiar advantages^ is generally to the 
same e£fect. ^' Those whom God honours^ let us delight to 
honour. I must profess my opinion, tliat the increase of vital 
piety in the Established Church, within the last thirty or forty 
years, has been proporHonatelyj and comparing the measure of ad- 
vantages, greater than among us* In this ^ we r^oice, yea and 
will rgoice.'" (The Necessity of Religion, &c., page 48.) 
An admowledgment, of a somewhat similar kind, was made, it 
appears, by Mr. George Burder about the year 1776. See also the 
Life of Rev. Rowland HiU, M. A., by Rev. £• Sidney. 

The evil, to which I have particularly adverted in the text, is 
the want of additional places of worship for our increased popula- 
tion. The friends of the Church are exerting themselves most 
vigorously toward supplying this defect. 

By the fourteenth report of his Majesty's Commissioners for 
building churches, &c., it appears that at the date of the former 
report, 148 churches and chapels had been built, and that ten 
churches and chapels have since been completed. The following is 
the simimary of the report . — 

Churches and chapels completed - • • . 208 
Ditto building ----... s 
Plans approved -----..2 
Grants proposed to be made for building other 
churches and chapels - • • - - -10 



Total ^ • ^ 22S 

Accommodation in churches and chapels completed : 

In pews -^.---•- 125,481 
In free sittings ........ 153,568 



Total ... 279,049 
Church of Scotland Mag., Oct. 

Let it here be observed incidentally, that these churches and 
chapels accommodate, on the average, about 1,341 persons. 

To these must be added the churches and chapels which have 
been built and enlarged, independently of the public societies. 
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It is gratifying to obsenre how large and liow numerous have 
been tlie donations of individuals toward these objects: in some 
instances^ as m the gifts and bequests of the late Mrs. Hannah 
More (of 3>d00^.) and the late Rev. J. M. Rogers (of upwards of 
l€^000/.)> fof the wdawment of churches^ as well aa for the buiitL 
ing of them. The truly liberal and christian generosity of the ex. 
ceUent lay-impropriator^ whose plans are detailed in the Brit. 
Mag. for December^ 1834^ p. 715^ will^ it may be hoped^ induce 
many to follow his good example^ 

Very important in these views also is the Chester Diocesan So- 
ciety for Promoting the Building of Churches, &c. The impulse 
has been widely felt ; and there can be no doubt^ from the spirit 
which has manifested itself in many parts of the country, that ad- 
ditional churches and chapels will speedily be commenced^ in a 
manner, if not equal to the actual wants of our growing popuku 
tion, yet far exceeding the hopes which we had hitherto ventured to 
indulge. For an account of the Bishop of Chester's plans, see 
British Mag. Feb. 1834,, p. 175 and p. 219. 

The public has been amused with paragraphs in the newspapers 
about demands made by bishops, of hundreds^ and even thousands, 
of pounds, for the trouble of consecrating new churches. I have 
known of large sums contributed by bishops for building churches, 
&c., and to them the consecration must generally be attended with 
expense : but for no act of this sort does any bishop ever receive 
one farthing. 

The Church of Scotland is also exerting herself with great 
energy in providing for the needy population of that part of the 
island. In addition to all the other places of worship which she ia 
building in her towns and villages, and for the benefit of the scat- 
tered population, she is occupied in a plan for erecting twenty 
new parochial churches in the cily off Gclaflgow. Every Christian 
must r^oice to witness, in the contributions already announced^ 
the liberal spirit in which the proposal has been meL (Church of 
Scotland Magazine, No. III.) How could such an effect be pro*i 
duced but by the aid of an establishment? 



Note 6 g, — Page 31. 

When Mr. Wesley made the following amusing entry in his 
journal, he seems not to have borne fully in mind the circumstances 
which led to these Mortmain acts. 
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^ 1755. Tuetdaif, 9Sk — ^To oblige a friendly geotlewoinan, I was 
a witness to her wiU, wherein she bequeathed part of her estate to 
charitable uses ; and part, during his natural life, to her dog Toby. 
I suppose, though she should die within the year, her legacy to 
Toby may stand good ; but that to the poor is null and void by 
the statute of Mortnuiin !" 



Note H A.— Page 31. 

The voluntary gfft of large possessions to the church, in the 
three first centuries, by no means proves a wise distribution of 
them. The shrine of Thomas a Becket, or the chapel of our Lady 
of Loretto, or some favoured and populous spots, might be abun- 
dantly rich, while there was little or no provision for the religious 
instruction of the village population. The word villagers (pagan!) 
implied heathenism, long after Christianity had been seated in the 
larger towns; and it is worthy of remark, that in this country 
heathenism lingered in country places many ages after the intro- 
duction of Christianity. ^' It is a sufficient and melancholy proof 
of this, that so late as the eleventh century, in the reign of Canute, 
it was found necessary to make the foUowing law against those 
heathenish superstitions. ' We strictly discharge and forbid all 
our subjects to worship the gods of the Gentiles ; that is to say, 
the sun, moon, fires, rivers, fountains, hills or trees, and woods of any 
kind.' " (Henry's Hist, of £ngland, book i. ch.ii. sect. 2.) The greater 
part of these objects of adoration bespeaks rural idolatry. It is a 
melancholy fact, that " in the island of St. Kilda, the inhabitants 
were not reformed from heathenism till the year 1710, when the 
Society for Propagating Christianity in the Highlands, &c., gave a 
commission to Alexander Buchan, who was afterwards ordained as 
missionary and schoolmaster there." (Wesleyan Method. Mag. 
Aug. 1834.) Voluntaryism had never heard the call of the poor 
peasants of St. Kilda ! 
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XoU I L^Fage 31. 

See Mr. Hale's pamphlet, " On the Probable Conaequences of 
Establishmg a General Registry." 

And on the Unrrersity questions, among other publications. 

Sir R. Inglis's Speech in the House of Commons, March 26th, 
1834; the Bishop of Exeter's in the House of Lords, April 21 st, 
1834; Mr. Goulbum's in the House of Commons, January 20th, 
1834 ; with the several pamphlets of Dr. Turton, Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge ; Mr. Pearson, Christian Advocate ; Mr. 
Sewell, Mr. Dalby, Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Whewell, Mr. Moberly, 
.&c Mr. Pusey's work on the Universities, before cited, and the 
Quarterly Review, art. ix. Nov. 1834, will also §^ve much valuable 
information. 

In the Charge lately published by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
the reader will find, both upon this and other subjects of deep in* 
terest at the present moment, many important observations in a 
narrow compass. 

The question of Churchyards is also ably discussed in the British 
Magazine. The Edinburgh reviewers are loud in condemning the 
claims of dissenters upon this subject. (See an extract from £d. 
Rev., January, 1834, in the Bishop of Lincoln's Charge ; and in 
Br. Mag. for December, p. 693.) 

With regard to the test required in the Universities, at Oxford 
on admission, and at Cambridge previous to degrees, anxious as 
we should all be to do away every thing really objectionable, the 
difficulty of devising a simple declaration, which would answer the 
same purpose, is far greater than many persons appear to ima- 
gine. Boswell has given us on this matter the opinion of Dr. 
Johnson. 

" Sir, — They talk of not making boys at the University sub- 
scribe to what they do not understand ; but they ought to con- 
sider that our Universities were founded to bring up members for 
the Church of England, and we must not supply our enemy with 
arms from our arsenal. No, m> ,* the meaning of subscribing is not 
that they fully understand all the articles, but that they will adhere 
to the Church of England. Now take it in this way, and suppose 
they should only subscribe their adherence to the Church of Eng. 
land, there would be still the same difficulty ; for still the young 
men would be subscribing to what they do not understand. For 
if you should ask them. What do you mean by the Church of 
England ? Do you know in what it differs from the Presbyterian 
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church ? from the Romish church ? from the Greek church ? from 
the Coptic church ? they could not tell you. So^ sir^ it comes to 
the same thing/' — Life ofJohnsim^ vol. ii. p. 155^ 6yo. 1823. 

Most of the assaults which are made at this day upon the Uni- 
rersities and the Church, and many of the *claims which are now 
put forth by dissenters, were known to the generation before us ; 
they were the subjects of petitions to the legislature, were dis- 
cussed in parliament, and then were apparentiy forgotten ; to be 
renewed with fresh vigour, and by the help of strange coalitions, 
after a period of about sixty years. It is a very natural inquiry, 
and it may be an instructive one, what did the great men of that 
day think upon such matters, and how did they express their 
opinions ? Through the obliging courtesy of the right honourable 
W. Sturges Bourne, I am able to frimish some information, not 
before published. The following description of two debates, 
transmitted to the late Rev. Dr. Stui^es by a distinguished per. 
son, who was present at the time, will be read with the attention 
which is due to the points at issue, and to the memory of those 
illustrious men who gave to these subjects all the benefit of their 
eloquence and their wisdom. I copy from the original letters ; and 
the only liberty that I take, is the omission of a part which does 
not bear upon the questions. 



" London, Feb. 7th, 1772. 
''Dear S«; 

*' The Petition against the Articles was brought in yesterday by 
Sir William Meredith, and seconded by Mr. Thomas Pitt. It was 
opposed by Sir Roger Newdigate, who stood very much upon the 
old high-church ground. He spoke well, but did not satisfy. Mr. 
Stanley took the same side with more judgment, and seemed to 
make an impression. He declared himself a friend to the Establish- 
ment, and no less so to toleration ; the consistency of which he 
illustrated by the image of a guest, who should desire to visit him, 
with a view of pulling down his house. To this man he should 
send a card of excuse. But if another, being fat and unwieldy, 
should give the same notice, and only desire the door to be a littie 
widened for him, he should think himself bound by the laws of 
hospitality to accommodate him. You know the effect of these 
allegories in a large assembly. He concluded with proposing a 
fortieth Article — 'Peace to mankind/ Lord North spoke next. 
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with great temper and ability. He said that he came with an in- 
tention to move for receiving the petition^ and reserving the dis- 
cussion of its merits to another day ; but had heard enough on the 
subject to convince him, that the only way of treating the petition 
was at once to reject it. He then entered into all the probable 
consequences of dissolving this bond of union in a national Church 
Establishment, which he stated in a masterly serious way, and 
seemed to leave very little for any body to say upon the subject 
after him. He likewise advanced all the other arguments that had 
been urged, and improved upon them. 

"All this I had from others, being myself in waiting at St. James's, 
and not able to go to the house till six o'clock. I came in soon 
after Mr. Burke had begun the finest speech I ever heard. He was 
then maintaining the general right of petitioning Parliament, with a 
spirit which seemed to threaten a full declaration in favour of these 
petitioners. But I was undeceived when he came to them. He 
stated the nature and necessity of confessions, the importance of a 
Church Establishment, the perfect consistency of it with the right 
of private judgment, the mischiefs of a church filled with teachers 
of various and contrary opinions, the absurdity of pleading for sub- 
scription to scripture only whilst men are so divided in their inter- 
pretation of it, the difficulty of even getting them to agree in a 
canon of scripture, the many controversies on that head among 
learned and honest divines from some of the early fathers down to 
modern times ; and concluded with the incompetency of that house 
to discuss and settle articles of faith, which, if any of them were 
exceptionable, must be referred to the only proper authority, the 
bishops and clergy assembled in convocation. You would have 
been delighted with his eloquence, which appears to me far superior 
to Lord Chatham's. I had never heard him before, and expected 
much from him ; but he exceeded my expectations. There was 
not a figure, nor even a word, misapplied. It sounded like the 
reading of the best performance of the ablest pen. His knowledge 
of scriptural and ecclesiastical history astonished me ; and his zeal 
for religion in general, if assumed, was so like reality, that without 
full evidence of facts no man has a right to doubt it. His manner 
is not so graceful as Lord Chatham's ; but his profound knowledge, 
solid reasoning, and unaffected power of words, made ample 
amends for that. Sir George Saville stood up next, and pleaded 
for the petition, upon the general principles of liberty, and the 
genius of the Christian religion. He appeared to mean well, but 
had not thoroughly considered the subject, besides speaking to 
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great disadvantage after Mr. Burke. He was tedious rather than 
long, and concluded with the story of the good Samaritan. The 
next advocate for the Church was Mr. Charles Fox, who made a 
Hvely, elegant, correct, and superficial speech. He is a most ex* 
traordinary young man ; he said mor e than any other man of his 
age could have said, pro re natd, upon a grave point ; and no bishop 
could have delivered his matter with more gravity and appearance 
of zeal. Alderman Sawbridge rose up next for the petition. He 
spoke with vehemence, and desired to convince the House of the 
absurdity of the Thirty-nine Articles, by only reading them. After 
he had read the first, he was interrupted by Lord fielasyse, who 
called him to order. Lord North supported this, alleging, that as 
the petition was for abolishing all tests, the several Articles did not 
properly fall under their consideration. But he appealed to the 
ichair, and the Speaker decreed, that he might in point of order read 
any thing material to his argument. He then shortened his design, 
and read only three or four, which seemed not to answer his pur- 
pose of exciting either laughter or indignation. Mr. Dunning then 
stood up, and disappointed my expectations of him. His speech 
was chiefly directed to Lord North's, which he dissected in the 
causidical way with much abusive wit and false rhetoric. He 
made the House laugh often, and Lord North joined in the laugh ; 
but I never met with so striking an instance of the futility of elo- 
quence unsupported by argument. After him, Mr. Pitt replied to 
the several speakers against the petition ; but he was so solemn and 
dull, that I grew weary, and returned home about ten. The house 
divided soon after, — for rejecting the petition, 217, — against 
it, 71. 

^' I remain, dear sir, &c. &c." 






DcAB Sir ; 

I was hindered last night from writing, and apprehend the 
account of Tuesday's debate will come too late now, as you may 
have had it from other hands. But the matter being interesting, I 
resolved to devote the present leisure moment to you, though I 
happen to be destitute of a frank. 

^' I did not cleai4y understand in what form the question was 
moved by Sir William Meredith ; but the substance of it was to 
oblige the University of Oxford to accept a declaration instead of 
subscription. In the course of the debate, the whole was agitated : 
—the conduct of the University in their late vote, the effect of sub- 
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scription. and the merits of the Articles. It was the best debate 
of this session, and all the good speakmg was on the dde of the 
Uniyersity. Mr. Jenkinson and Mr. Cornwall were both of a side, 
and were the heroes of the day. Mr» Jenkinson was very eloquent, 
and made great impression by a very fine speech in favour of the 
Universities, and of our Church Establishment. Mr. Cornwall 
stated the merits of the question with his usual precim>n and per- 
spicuity, and gave his arguments the right direction. He vindicated 
the right of the University to pass any bye-Jaw in matters of disci* 
pline, and opposed the motion as implying a censure of their con- 
duct in a case, in which they only supported the laws in being. 
He took occasion to express his concern at the levity with which 
he had heard the Articles treated in the house, and said that he had 
read them more than once with attention ; and after making allow- 
ances for the time in which they were compiled, for the contro- 
versies then subsisting, and the mode of expression upon theological 
points, he found nothing in them absurd or incredible, and thought 
it extremely dangerous to give up at once a system of religion in- 
terwoven with the civil constitution, and far from being indefensible. 
I wish I could have attended, that you might have had a better 
account of both the speeches, which are much talked of. Mr. 
Skynner spoke with great weight on the same side, and afterward 
replied to Mr. Charles Fox, who took notice that a boy of twelve 
years old was thought qualified to subscribe the Articles, but was 
not required to take the oaths of allegiance till sixteen. In answer 
to this, Mr. Skynner said, that the subscription might be considered 
as taking upon himself his baptismal vows, for which so young an 
age did not disqualify him ; whereas oaths to government would 
be absurdly required from any subject, before he is old enough to 
have his allegiance of any importance to government. He said that 
here was no grievance before the House to ground this motion 
upon. That if any youth had scruples about subscribing at matri- 
culation at Oxford, Cambridge is open to him, where he need not 
subscribe till he takes a degree ; that most of the young men of 
rank leave the University before they are of standing for a degree ; 
and that he could venture to say, that the subscribing, or not, had 
determined no youth in his choice of either University. The 
speakers on the other side, were chiefly Mr. Dowdeswell and Mr. 
Greaves, who went so far as to say, that the Articles were a scandal 
to religion, and to those who subscribe them. 1 know some 
ministerial members who were doubtful of the issue of the day, as 
Lord North had not summoned his friends to attend, and spoke 
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with great moderatioD, though very ably. The numbers^ notwith- 
standing, were 159 to 67. 

" Dear sir, &c. &c. 

"London, Feb.2Sth, 1773." 

Some fragments of Mr. Burke's Speeches on these subjects are 
giren in his works. 



Note K k.^Page 32. 

As to the value of some of these petitions, and the mode of ob- 
taining them, the history of the doings at Manchester, Glasgow, 
&c. is too well known to leave any man in doubt. Whether those, 
which, being of a like character, profess to be from Wesleyans, 
were always procured in a way more consistent with old notions 
about truth and integrity, may be questioned. An ingenious pro- 
cess, adopted in the Isle of Wight, to obtain signatures to a me- 
morial of this sort, in direct opposition to the avowed feelings of 
the superintendent, and little in accord with Mr. Wesley's princi- 
pies, has been well exhibited by the Rev. Sir H. Thompson, Bart., 
in a published Letter to a Resident in the Island ; and it proves 
that the simplicity of very worthy men is in these matters apt to be 
much imposed upon. '' The introduction," says Sir Henry, " of 
the word Wesleyans, in the title, beguiled thirty persons in my 
little chapelry, and, doubtless, elsewhere beguiled many more. 
But now that my parishioners are acquainted with the designs and 
parentage of the memorial, I doubt whether any individual of them, 
connected with the Wesleyans, would put his hand to such a paper 
again." I am not ignorant that Wesleyans, so called, are reported 
to have signed petitions hostile to the church in other places ; and 
ifistances might be adduced, where Wesleyan preachers are said to 
have taken a prominent part in such matters. But this was to be 
expected. John Wesley had foreseen that there would be " Church 
Methodists, and Dissenting Methodists ;" and it was the trouble 
which he experienced from this latter description of persons, that 
led to the repeated discussion of the point about separation from 
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the church : but in some instances^ it may be supposed^ the full 
objects of these public meetings were not understood by the Wes- 
leyans who joined in them ; and the decided part taken by the Con. 
ference in relation to such proceedings^ will probably have its due 
effect. — (Minutes, pp. 106, 121.) 



Note L /. — Page 33. 



Professor Lee, in adverting to the general meeting of delegates 
in London, from the different dissenting congregations throughout 
England, at which meeting resolutions were adopted most hostile 
to the Church of England, very justly observes, — 

" I wiU only say, that if I may rely on the truth of this report, 
the meeting and resolutions alluded to evince the most glaring in- 
stance of intolerance that has taken place in this country since the 
times of Queen Mary. What, my dear sir, would you and your 
brethren have thought and said of the Church of England, if its 
ministers, to the number of about four hundred, had thus come to- 
gether for the purpose of forming an association to put down 
dissent ? Could you have found terms sufficiently vituperative to 
stigmatize its principles, its spirit, and its object ? What, then, 
is the world to think of a body, composed of Sociniane and orthodow, 
congratulated by Romanists and infidels — a body which has sepa- 
rated itself from the Established Church, on the grounds that it is 
political and secular, combining, not for the purpose of furthering 
true spirituality and religion, but of compelling others, whether 
they wiU or not, to adopt that system of church-government, &c. 
which they deem to be the best and most convenient ? Were this 
body made up of mere political agitators, the weapons of whose 
warfare are confessedly carnal, I could understand this ; but when 
I am told that it consists of persons — preachers of the gospel and 
others — who have taken offence at the secular character of the 
Church of England, my surprise exceeds description. Let me only 
ask. Is not this a pretty good sample of the laxity of principle 
pointed out in this tract .f^" — (Dissent Unscriptural and Unjusti- 
fiable : a Letter to Dr. Pye Smith. By Professor Lee.) 
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Note M m. — Pa^ 36. 

The subjoined Extract from the Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, 
is not without some bearing upon this subject. 

" How is it possible for pious men to enter into a conspiracy to 
overturn the constitution of their country, and to overwhelm every 
thing in anarchy ? For this purpose they must unite themselves 
intimately with the infidel faction ; they must make common cause 
with those detestable monsters whose pestilential breath has 
blasted, in other countries, every thing cheering to the eye, or re- 
freshing to the heart ;— they must forget the infinite contrariety of 
principle which divides them; — they must forget the daggers of 
these assassins, which, after destroying their enemies, they never 
fail to turn against their associates, impelled by an insatiable eager, 
ness for destruction. They must put their fortune, their character, 
their life, in the hands of men with whom it would not be safe to 
trust themselves in a room. There is nothing more opposite than 
the spirit of piety and the spirit of faction. There enters into the 
composition of faction a meddlesome and mischievous activity, 
blended with a callousness of heart : devotion softens the temper. 
Faction knows no delicacy in the choice of its society ; it wants 
no other qualities in its associates than turbulence and discontent ; 
a conscience, which no crimes can startle ; and an impudence, which 
no detection can confront : devotion, alarmed at wickedness, and 
disgusted with folly, is apt to carry the principle of selection too 
far. Faction delights in scenes of tumult and noise : devotion in 
solitude and retirement. Faction busies itself with forming ester, 
nal movements, and values itself only on the change it produces in 
the situation of external objects : the treasures and conquests of 
religion are internal. Faction draws its nourishment from an over, 
weening conceit of euperior wisdom, accompanied with a propor. 
tionable contempt of the understanding and virtue of other men r 
the solid foundation of piety is laid in humility, or a deep convic 
tion of our sinfulness and fallibility. I will not say that men of 
real piety have never been betrayed into factious enterprizes, or 
have not, on some occasions, pushed their opposition to govern, 
ment too far ; but it may be safely affirmed, that whenever they 
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have done so, it must have arisen from an extraordinary concur-' 
rence of circumstances^ generally from the oppression which makes 
a virise man mad ; that it is most foreign to their genuine character ; 
and that nothing is a more effectual antidote to political turbulence, 
than the prevalence of piety." 

Whether the payment of their debts for tithes, and rates, and 
taxes, w^hich, according to the custom of centuries, is still required 
of dissenters, as well as of all other persons whose estates are 
liable to the demand ; or whether the continuance of that church, 
which, till very lately, was professedly viewed by dissenters, as 
well as by other men, with friendly feelings, has on a sudden 
grown up into such a grievance as to make wise men mad ; these 
are questions upon which different parties may possibly give dif- 
ferent opinions. At any rate, " dissenters' grievances could have 
been no grievances to John Wesley ;" and in order that wise men 
may be justified in running road, either they or their friends should 
be able to make out a case, which will fairly account for their ex- 
cesses to the satisfaction of those who still keep possession of their 
senses. 



Note N n.—Page 36. 



For some observations concerning the Church in Ireland, espe- 
cially as to the character of its ministers, and its importance as a 
national establishment, I beg to lefer to the Appendix of my 
Charge of 1831. 

On the main point to which I have now adverted, viz. the cha- 
racter and conduct of the Irish clergy, I mention with particular 
satisfaction, a speech delivered at the great Protestant meeting, in 
the county of Down, October 30th, by one of the most distin- 
guished and most excellent men in that country — not a member of 
the Established Church, but a Presbyterian — the Rev. Dr. Cooke, 
Moderator of the Synod of Ulster. I earnestly recommend it to 
the religious dissenters of this country, under the persuasion that 
they will attach due value to such testimony from such a quarter. 
My extract must necessarily be brief. 

" The Presbyterians had also been represented as unfriendly to 
the sister church. I stand here as a Presbyterian, claiming all the 
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privileges of one^ asserting all the principles of one ; and yet I 
stand here as a friend to my Protestant brethren, and a friend to 
the Protestant Establishment. I shall teU you some of the reasons 
why I am a friend to the Establishment. In the first place, to use 
a phrase of a weU known character, I know that within the boun- 
daries of the land, from Carrickfergus to Cape Clear, there are not 
to be found men more deserving of sympathy and confidence than 
are to be found connected with the Protestant Church Establish- 
ment. That is one reason. Then, again, when occasion required 
it, and Protestantism was attacked, these men invested themselves 
with a heaven, wrought panoply, and fought the battle of faith. 
Oidy one Presbyterian, independent of the Church of England, 
appeared in the goodly array of champions, who carried confusion 
into the ranks of the Goliahs that challenged them to battle. 
These things are sufficient to induce me to take a part with my 
Protestant brethren in the hour of danger — for I wish to join them 
in protecting their rights and privileges. There is another reason 
why I do so ; it is this, that knowing the clergy of the Established 
Church as 1 do, I am fully persuaded there are not amongst the 
Protestants of the world more faithful or more efficient heralds of 
the truth of Crod for the salvation of man, "Whilst I make these 
declarations, I do so as a Presbyterian. Happy would I feel if 
every man around me would turn Presbyterian. Happy would I 
feel if their Lordships of Armagh and Derry would become humble 
Presbyterians like myself. But till they think fit to do so, I shall 
not join with the radicals against them. I tell you this, that whilst 
I fearlessly and openly assert my Presbyterian principles, and ex. 
press my greatest wish, that the people and hierarchy of England 
would join with me in promulgating and asserting these principles, 
I will not join with that party who would unite against those 
bishops and the clergy for the purpose of robbing them. It may 
be a radical mode of conversion ; but it is a villainous one." 

Dr. Cooke undoubtedly expressed the sentiments of the Presby- 
terians of Ireland. " The Presbyterians, we are assured, clearly 
perceive that the overthrow of the Established Church in Ireland 
will be speedily followed by the ruin of that of Scotland, and the 
substitution of the corruptions and superstitions of popery, in lieu 
of that pure Christianity in which Protestantism is based." 

And the Presbyterians are not a small or insignificant body. 
The Belfast Guardian represents them as little short of 700,000. 

It is with great satisfaction that we observe a similar feeling 
toward the Church in Ireland, among the members of the Esta- 
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blished Church in Scotland ; and I have much pleasure in copying 
from the Church of Scotland Magazine a paragraph^ which origi- 
nally appeared in that very exceUent paper^ the Scottish Guardian^ 
as at once showing the prodigious improvements which^ since the 
Union^ have taken place in the Irish Church, and the christian 
disposition of those members of another communion who have so 
cordially united in diffusing far and wide this important in- 
formation. 

'^ The progressive improvement of the Irish Church appears to 
be even more marked and decisive than that of either of the sister 
establishments. A hundred years ago the number of clergy resi- 
dent in Ireland was only 800 ; forty years ago it was 1,000 ; now 
it is above 2,000. 

" A hundred years ago the number of churches was only 400 ; 
at the Union, 689 ; it is now above 1,300. 

'^ A hundred years ago the glebe-houses in Ireland were* 150 ; 
at the Union, under 300 ; now they are 900. 

" In 1806, by the Primate's return, the clergy resident were — ' 

" Incumbents - - (under) 700 
" And Curates - - - - 560 

" Now the incumbents resident exceed 1,200, and the curates 
are above 800. 

" Thus, since the Union, above 600 churches, and 600 glebe- 
houses, and above 1000 working clergymen have been added to the 
Establishment in Ireland ; and still, says Mr. Martin, ' We want 
more clergymen, more unions dissolved, more chapels of ease erected, 
more district churches built, and, perhaps, a well-disciplined mis. 
sionary system also engrafted on the system of our church.' " The 
editor adds, that there are sixty ministers of the Irish Church now 
acting as missionaries in Ireland. (Church of Scotland Magazine, 
No. VIII., p. 334. This statement corresponds with that in Note P. 
of my Charge, of 1831 ; but with some additional remarks.) 

One of the artifices, by which it has been attempted to bring the 
Irish Church into disrepute, is an exaggerated statement of its 
revenues. Upon this head the most absurd calculations have gone 
forth; and the very daring character of the misrepresentations 
has, from the utter improbability of such assertions being made 
without some foundation, led many to believe them. To those 
who really wish to know the real facts of the case, I recommend a 
perusal of Lord Althorp*s Speech on the subject, February, 1833. 
The following is an extract from it : — • 
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" One great exaggeration^ which was now very prevalent, related 
to the revenue attached to the different bishoprics of Ireland. He 
should surprise the House — ^for after his investigation he had sur. 
prised himself— he should surprise the House by informing it, that 
by the returns of the actual amount of revenue received by the 
Bishops of Ireland, it appeared that the net amount of all their 
revenues was only 130,000/. ; the gross amount of all their revenues 
was 150,000/. : but owing to the expenses of collection, &c. the net 
amount was notm(»re than 130,000/. It was true that a large tract 
of country belonged to the Irish bishops ; but then it ought not to 
be forgotten that the Irish bishops had not any beneficial interest 
in it ; on the contrary, it appeared that their tenants and lessees 
had full five-sixths of the value of that land. The estimated amount 
of the value of those lands was 600,000/. ; of this sum the bishops 
themselves did not receive more than 100,000/. That accounted for 
the exaggerated idea of the amount of the episcopal revenues which 
prevailed in Ireland, and which had been stated with so much con- 
fidence by several gentlemen on the other side of the House. The 
statement which he had made was briefly this : — 

" Amount of the revenues of bishops' sees - • £ 130,000 

" Revenues of deans and chapters, exclusive of 

livings held by them as prebends - - 2,200 

" Revenues of the other benefices oflreland - 600,000 



" Total revenues of the Irish Church - £ 732,200 
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He therefore thought that he should be justified in stating, that all 
the revenues of the Church of Ireland, applicable to the support of 
the ministers of that Church, did not exceed 800,000/." — Br. Mag, 
March 1833. 

But, says the objector, is it not a shame that Roman Catholic 
property should pay this revenue ? 

Roman Catholic property does not pay the rental of the glebe, 
for that belongs to the Church : nor does it pay the tithe upon any 
property but that which belongs to Roman Catholics. And this 
bears a small proportion to that of the Protestants. 

Mr. Boyton has furnished us with an average of fifteen counties, 
taken at hazard, which are rather of the more than of the less Ro- 
man Catholic character. 

Total number of Irish acres .... 293,828 
Of these, Protestants held not less than - - 282,894 

Roman Catholics - - . - . 11,433 

According to the Dublin Evening Mail, Oct. 1834, in the united 
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dioceses of Ferns and Carlow^ with parts of Wicklow^ Kilkenny^ 
and Waterford^ (a remarkably Roman Catholic part of Ireland^) 

Acres. 

The Protestant landlords hold ... 439,618 

• Roman Catholics « - - . . 14,477 

The Protestant lands pay in tithe composition - 2,655 

The Roman Catholic . . . . . 831 

. The return of S41 parishes in the most Roman Catholic parts of 
Ireland, but taken altogether at hazard. 

Acres. 
Protestant property - - - - 2,002,227 

Roman Catholic - - - - - 71,404 

Tithe composition in the same — 

Protestant --.-.. £82,581 
Roman Catholic - - - - - - 2,837 

The return of three parishes in the diocese of Kilmore is to a 
similar purport. 

Acres. 
Protestants hold - - - - - 20,116 

Roman Catholics - - - - - - 229 

The Protestant lands pay in tithe composition £ 1,272 3 
Roman Catholic .. - - - 6170 

Not that either Protestant or Roman Catholic pays out of his 
own property one sixpence : the land was chargeable with the 
tithe when he obtained it : cheaper by the value of the tithe, if he 
purchased it: in either case he pays only his debts. 

For further particulars, see the Br. Mag., Dec. 1834. 

But, it is said, the Protestant Church has invaded the rights of 
the Roman Catholic : that this last church was the original Church 
of Ireland, and that to it aU the church property belonged. 

This is not true. " The Christian church in Ireland, as founded 
by St. Patrick and his predecessors, existed for many ages free and 
unshackled. For about 700 years this church maintained its indepen- 
dence ; it had no connexion with England, and differed upon points 
of importance from Rome. The first work of Henry II. was to re- 
duce the Church of Ireland into obedience to the Roman pontiff. 
Accordingly, he procured a council of the Irish clergy to be held at 
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Cashel in 1179, and the combined influence and intrigues of Henry 
and the Pope prevailed. This council put an end to the ancient 
Church of Ireland, and submitted to the yoke of Rome. That 
ruinous apostacy has been followed by a series of calamities, 
hardly to be equalled in the world. From the days of St. Patrick 
to the Council at Cashel, was a bright and glorious career for Ire- 
land; from the sitting of this council to our time, the lot of Ireland 
has been unmixed evil, and all her history a tale of woe." — O'Dris- 
coir 9 Fiew of Ireland. 

In the same way, Hume, speaking of the Irish people anterior 
to Henry's invasion, says, " They foUowed the doctrines of their 
first teachers, and had never acknowledged any subjection to the 
see of Rome." (Henry II.) 

For both the above passages I am indebted to the Church of 
Scotland Magazine : see the article Ireland, Oct. 1834. 

Should the concluding sentence of Mr. O'Driscoll appear harsh, 
I am afraid that even at this moment the analysis of the moral state 
of Ireland would tend but too much to confirm it. 

A return made to Sir Hussey Vivian in 1832, as reported by Mr. 
Boyton, gives the following awful revelations : — ''- M\V 



Monster. 


Leinster. 


Connaaght. 


Ulster. 


Murders - - - - 7 


24 


26 


2 


Cruel assaults - ..«£«{ 


106 


200 


4 


Stands of arms taken . - 8 


49 


SS 


3 


Houses burned - . . 4 


27 


34 


2 


Cattle killed . . . i 


27 


65 


3 


Houses attacked - - - 16 


116 


206 






The Dublm Mail adds, " that in the year 1831 the province o( 
Munster had been tranquillized by a special commission, and by 
other measures of corresponding vigour. In the case of Ulster the 
solution is obvious anH irresistible : it is to be found in the predo- 
minance of the Protestant religion."— Oct. 1834. 
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